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A  PERSIAN  PASSION  PLAY. 

BY  MATTHEW  ARNOLD. 

I  EVERYBODY  has  this  last  autumn  been  either  secinw 
j  the  Ammergau  Passion  Play  or  hearing  about  it;  and 
to  find  any  one  who  has  seen  it  and  not  been  deeply  in¬ 
terested  and  moved  by  it,  is  very  rare.  Tlie  pc.asants  of 
the  neighboring  country,  the  great  and  fashionable  worhl, 
the  ordinary  tourist,  were  all  at  Ammergau,  and  were  all 
delighted;  but  what  is  said  to  have  been  especially  re¬ 
markable  was  the  affluence  there  of  ministers  ot  religion  of 
all  kinds.  That  Catholic  peasants,  whose  religion  has  ac¬ 
customed  them  to  show  and  spectacle,  should  be  attracted 
by  an  admirable  scenic  representation  of  the  great  moments 
in  the  history  of  their  religion,  was  natural ;  that  tourists 
and  the  fashionable  world  should  be  attracted  by  what  was 
at  once  the  fashion  and  a  new  sensation  of  a  powerful  sort, 
was  natural;  that  many  of  the  ecclesiastics  there  present 
should  be  attracted  there,  was  natural  too.  Roman  Catho¬ 
lic  priests  mustered  strong,  of  course.  Tlie  Protestantism 
of  a  great  number  of  the  Anglican  clergy  is  supposed  to  be 
but  languid,  and  Anglican  ministers  at  Ammergau  were 
sympathizers  to  be  expected.  But  Protestant  ministers  of 
tte  most  unimpeachable  sort,  Protestant  dissenting  minis¬ 
ters,  were  there,  too,  and  showing  favor  and  sympathy; 
and  this,  to  any  one  who  remembers  the  almost  universal 
feeling  of  Protestant  dissenters  in  this  country,  not  many 
ears  a  ago,  towards  Rome  and  her  religion,  —  the  sheer  ab- 
orrcncc  of  papists  and  all  their  practices, — could  not  but 
be  striking.  It  agrees  with  what  is  seen  also  in  liter.ature, 
in  the  writings  of  dissenters  of  the  younger  and  more  progres¬ 
sive  sort,  who  show  a  disposition  for  regarding  the  Church 
of  Rome  historic.ally  rather  than  polemically,  a  wish  to  do 
justice  to  the  undoubted  grandeur  of  certain  institutions 
and  men  produced  by  that  Church,  quite  novel,  and  quite 
alien  to  the  single  belief  of  earlier  times,  that  between 
Protestants  and  Rome  there  was  a  measureless  gulf  fixed. 
Something  of  this  may,  no  doubt,  be  due  to  that  keen  eye 
for  nonconformis  business  in  which  our  great  bodies  of 
Protestant  dissenters,  to  do  them  justice,  are  never  want¬ 
ing;  to  a  perception  th.at  the  case  against  the  Church  of 
England  may  be  yet  further  improved  by  contrasting  her 
with  the  genuine  article  in  her  own  ecclesiastic<al  lino,  by 
pointing  oRt  that  she  is  neither  one  thing  nor  the  other  to 
much  purpose,  by  dilating  on  the  magnitude,  reach,  and 
impressiveness,  on  the  great  place  in  history,  of  her  rival 
as  compared  with  any  thing  she  can  herself  pretend  to, 
something  of  this  there  is,  no  doubt,  in  some  of  the  modern 
Protestant  sympathy  for  things  Catholic;  but  in  gen¬ 
eral  that  sympathy  springs,  in  churchmen  and  dissenters 
alike,  from  another  and  a  better  cause,  —  from  the  spread  of 
larger  conceptions  of  religion,  of  man  and  of  history,  than 
were  current  formerly.  We  have  seen  lately  in  the  news¬ 
papers,  that  a  clergyman,  who  in  a  popular  lecture  gave 
an  account  of  the  Passion  Play  at  .Ammergau,  and  enlarged 
on  its  impressiveness,  was  admonished  by  certain  remon¬ 
strants,  who  told  him  it  was  his  business,  insteatl  of  occupy¬ 
ing  himself  with  these  sensuous  shows,  to  learn  to  walk  by 
faith,  not  by  sight,  and  to  teach  his  fellow-men  to  do  the 
lame.  But  this  severity  seems  to  have  excited  wonder 
rather  than  praise ;  so  far  had  those  wider  notions  about 
religion  and  almut  the  range  of  our  interest  in  religion,  of 
which  I  have  just  spoken,  conducted  us.  To  this  interest  I 


propose  to  appeal  in  what  I  am  going  to  relate.  For  the 
Passion  Play  at  Ammergau,  with  its  immense  audience.*, 
the  seriousness  of  its  actors,  the  passionate  emotion  of  its 
spectators,  brought  to  my  mind  something  of  which  I  had 
read  an  account  lately ;  something  produced,  not  in  Bavaria 
nor  in  Cliristendom  at  all,  but  far  away  in  that  wonderful 
East,  from  which,  whatever  airs  of  superiority  Europe  may 
justly  give  itself,  all  our  religion  has  come,  and  where  religion, 
of  some  sort  or  other,  has  still  an  empire  over  men’s  feelings 
such  as  it  has  nowhere  else.  This  product  of  the  remote  East 
I  wish  to  exhibit  while  the  remembrance  of  what  has  been 
seen  at  Ammergau  is  still  fresh ;  and  we  will  see  whether 
that  bringing  together  of  strangers  and  enemies  who  once 
seemed  to  be  as  far  as  the  poles  asunder,  which  Ammergau 
in  such  a  remarkable  way  efiected,  does  not  hold  good  and 
find  a  parallel  even  in  Persia. 

Count  Gobineau,  formerly  Minister  of  France  at  Teheran 
and  at  Athens,  published  a  few  years  ago  an  interesting  book 
on  the  present  state  of  religion  and  philosophy  in  central 
Asia,  lie  is  favorably  known  also  by  his  studies  in  ethnol¬ 
ogy.  Ilis  accomplishments  and  intelligence  deserve  all 
respect,  and  in  his  book  on  religion  and  philosophy  in  cen¬ 
tral  Asia  he  has  the  great  advantage  of  writing  about  things 
which  he  has  followed  with  his  own  observation  and  in(iuiry 
in  the  countries  where  they  happened.  The  chief  puri)<>se 
of  his  book  is  to  give  a  history  of  the  career  of  Mirza  Ali 
Mahommed,  a  Persian  religious  reiormer,  the  original  liah, 
and  the  founder  of  Babumi,  of  which  most  people  in  England 
have  at  least  heard  the  name.  Bab  means  (/ate,  the  door  or 
gate  of  life ;  and  in  the  ferment  which  now  works  in  tlie 
Xiahometan  East,  Mirza  Ali  Mahommed  —  who  seems  to 
have  been  made  acquainted  by  Protestant  missionaries  with 
our  Scriptures  and  by  the  .Tews  of  Shiraz  with  Jewish  tradi¬ 
tions,  to  have  studied,  besides,  the  religion  of  the  Ghebers, 
the  old  national  religion  of  Persia,  and  to  have  made  a  sort 
of  amalgam  of  the  whole  with  Mahometanism  —  presented 
himself,  about  five-and-twenty  years  ago,  as  the  door,  the 
gate  of  life;  found  disciples,  sent  forth  writings,  and  finally 
became  the  cause  of  disturbances  which  led  to  his  being 
executed,  on  the  19th  of  July,  1849,  in  the  citadel  of  Tabriz. 
The  Bab  and  his  doctrines  are  a  theme  on  which  much 
might  be  said ;  but  I  pass  them  by,  except  for  one  incident 
in  the  Bab’s  life,  which  I  will  notice.  Like  all  religiou* 
Mahometans,  he  made  the  pilgrimage  to  Mecca;  and  his 
meditations  at  that  centre  of  his  religion  first  suggested  his 
mission  to  him.  But  soon  after  his  return  to  Bagdad  he 
made  another  pilgrimage ;  and  it  was  in  this  pilgrimage 
that  his  mission  became  clear  to  him,  and  that  his  life  was 
fixed.  “  He  desired  ” —  I  will  give  an  abridgementof  Count 
Gobineau’s  own  words  —  “  to  complete  his  impressions  by 
going  to  Kufa,  that  he  might  visit  the  ruined  mosque  where 
Ali  was  assassinated,  and  where  the  place  of  his  murder  is 
still  shown.  He  passed  several  days  there  in  meilitation. 
The  place  appt'ars  to  have  made  a  great  impression  on  him ; 
he  was  entering  on  a  course  which  might  and  must  lead  to 
some  such  catastrophe  as  had  happened  on  the  very  spot  where 
he  stood,  and  where  his  mind’s  eye  showed  him  the  Imam 
Ali  lying  at  his  feet,  with  his  body  pierced  and  bleeiling. 
His  ibllowers  say  that  he  then  passed  through  a  sort  of 
moral  agony  which  put  an  end  to  all  the  hesitations  of  the 
natural  man  within  him.  It  is  certain  that  when  ho  arrived 
at  Shiraz,  on  his  return,  he  was  a  changed  man.  No  floubts 
troubled  him  any  more ;  he  was  penetrated  and  penaailed ; 
his  part  waa  taken.” 
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Tliis  All  also,  at  whose  tomb  the  Bab  went  throu;'h  the 
spiritual  crisis  here  recorded,  is  a  fiiniiliar  name  to  most  of 
us.  In  general,  our  knowledge  of  the  East  goes  but  a  very 
little  way;  yet  almost  every  one  has  at  least  heard  of  the 
name  of  Ali,  the  Lion  of  God,  Mahomet’s  young  cousin,  and 
the  first  who,  after  his  wife,  believed  in  him,  and  who  was 
declared  by  Mahomet  in  his  gratitude,  his  brother,  delegate, 
and  vicar.  Ali  was  one  of  Mahomet’s  best  and  most  suc¬ 
cessful  captains ;  he  married  Fatima,  the  daughter  of  the 
Propliet;  his  sons,  Ilassan  and  Hussein,  were,  as  children, 
favorites  with  Mahomet,  who  had  no  son  of  his  own  to 
succeed  him,  and  was  expected  to  name  Ali  as  his  succes¬ 
sor.  lie  named  no  successor.  At  his  death  Ali  was  passed 
over,  and  the  first  caliph,  or  vicar  and  Ueu'enanl  of  5Iaho- 
met  in  the  government  of  the  jiicatc  was  Abu-Bekr :  only  the 
spiritual  inheritance  of  Mahomet,  the  dignity  of  Imam,  or 
Priinate,  devolved  by  right  on  Ali  and  his  children.  Ali, 
Lion  of  God  as  in  war  he  was,  held  aloof  from  politics  and 
political  intrigue,  loved  retirement  and  prayer,  was  the 
most  pious  and  disinterested  of  men.  At  Abu-Bekr’s  death 
he  was  again  passed  over  in  favor  of  Omar.  Omar  was 
succeeded  by  Othman ;  and  still  Ali  remained  tranquil. 
Olhman  was  assassinated,  and  then  Ali,  chiefly  to  prevent 
disturbance  and  bloodshed,  accepted  the  caliphate.  Mean¬ 
while,  the  Mahometan  armies  had  conquered  Persia,  Syria, 
and  Egypt ;  tlie  governor  of  Syria,  Moawiyah,  an  able  and 
ambitious  man,  set  himself  up  as  caliph,  his  title  was  recog¬ 
nized  by  Amrou,  the  governor  of  Egypt,  and  a  bloody  and 
indecisive  battle  was  fought  in  Mesopotamia  between  All’s 
army  and  Moawiyjdi’s.  Gibbon  shall  tell  the  rest : — “  In  the 
temple  of  Mecca  three  Charegites  or  enthusiasts  discoursed 
of  the  disorders  of  the  Church  and  State ;  they  soon  agreed 
that  the  deaths  of  Ali,  ^loawiyah,  and  of  his  friend  Amrou, 
the  Viceroy  of  Egypt,  would  restore  the  peace  and  unity  of 
religion.  Each  ot  tlio  assassins  chose  his  victim,  poisoned 
his  dagger,  devoted  liis  life,  and  secretly  repaired  to  the 
scene  of  action.  Their  resolution  was  equally  desperate; 
bnt  the  first  mistook  the  person  of  Amrou,  and  stabbed  the 
deputy  who  occupied  his  seat ;  the  prince  of  Damascus  was 
dangerously  hurt  by  the  second  ;  Ali,  the  lawful  caliph,  in 
the  mos(]uc  of  Kufa,  received  a  mortal  wound  from  the  hand 
of  the  third.” 

'The  events  through  which  we  have  thus  rapidly  nm 
ought  to  be  kept  in  mind,  for  they  are  the  elements  of  Ma¬ 
hometan  history :  any  right  understanding  of  the  state  of 
the  Mahometan  world  is  impossible  without  them.  For 
that  world  is  divided  into  the  two  great  sects  of  Shiahs  and 
Sunis  ;  the  Shiahs  are  those  who  reject  the  first  three  caliphs 
as  usurpers,  and  begin  with  Ali  as  the  first  lawful  successor 
of  Mahomet;  the  Sunis  recognize  Abu-Bekr,  Omar,  anil 
Othman,  as  well  as  Ali,  and  regard  the  Shiahs  as  impious 
hen-tics.  Tlic  Persians  are  Shiahs,  and  the  Arabs  and 
Turks  are  Sunis.  Hussein,  one  of  All’s  two  sons,  m.arried 
a  Persian  princess,  tlie  daughter  of  Yezdejerd  the  last  of  the 
Sassanian  kings,  the  king  whom  the  Mahometan  conquest 
of  Persia  expelled ;  and  Persia,  through  this  marriage,  be¬ 
came  specially  connected  with  the  house  of  Ali.  “In  the 
fourth  age  of  the  Hegira,”  says  Gibbon,  “  a  tomb,  a  temple, 
a  city,  arose  near  the  ruins  of  Ivuia.  Many  thousands  of 
the  Shiidis  repose  in  holy  ground  at  the  feet  of  the  vicar  of 
God ;  and  the  desert  is  vivified  by  the  numerous  and  annual 
visits  of  tlie  Persians,  who  esteem  their  devotion  not  less 
meritorious  than  the  pilgrimage  of  Mecea.” 

But,  to  comprehend  what  I  am  going  to  relate  from  Count 
Gobineau,  we  must  push  our  resean-hes  into  Mahometan 
history  a  little  futher  than  the  assassination  of  Ali.  Moa¬ 
wiyah  died  in  tlie  year  680  of  our  era,  nearly  fifty  years 
after  the  death  of  Mahomet.  His  son  Yezid  succeeded  him 
on  the  throne  of  the  caliphs  at  Damascus.  During  the  rei^n 
of  Moawiyah,  All’s  two  sons,  the  Imams  H.issan  and  Hussein 
lived  with  their  families  in  religious  retirement  at  Medina, 
where  their  grandfather  Mahomet  was  buried.  In  them 
the  character lof  abstention  and  renouncement,  which  we 
have  noticed,  in  Ali  himself^  was  marked  yet  more  strongly ; 
but,  when  Moawiyah  died,  .the  people  of  Kufa,  the  city  on 
the  lower  Euphrates  where  Ali  Iiad  been  assassinated,  sent 
offers  to  make  Hussein  caliph  if  he  would  come  among  them. 
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and  to  supjiort  him  against  the  Syrian  troops  of  Yezid, 
Hu>sein  seems  to  have  thought  himself  liound  to  accept  the 
projxjsal.  He  left  Medina,  and,  with  his  family  and  rela¬ 
tions,  to  the  number  of  about  eighty  persons,  set  out  on  l.is 
way  to  Kufa.  ’llien  ensued  the  tragedy  so  familiar  to  every 
Mahometan,  and  to  us  so  little  known,  the  tragedy  of  Ker- 
bela.  “  O  death,”  cries  the  bandit-minstrel  of  Perria,  Kut^ 
roglou,  in  his  last  song  before  his  execution,  “  O  death, 
whom  didst  thou  spare?  Were  even  Hassan  and  Hussein, 
those  footstools  of  the  throne  of  God  on  the  seventh  heaven, 
spared  by  thee  ?  A’o thou  madent  them  martyrs  at  Kerbela.” 

We  cannot  do  better  than  again  have  recourse  to  Gili- 
bon’s  history  for  an  account  of  this  famous  tragedy.  “  Hus¬ 
sein  traversed  the  desert  of  Arabia  with  a  timorous  retinue 
of  women  and  children ;  but,  as  he  approached  the  confines 
of  Irak,  he  was  alarmed  by  the  solitary  or  hostile  face  of  the 
country,  and  susjiected  either  the  defection  or  the  ruin  of 
his  party.  His  fears  were  just ;  Obeidallah,  the  governor  of 
Kut.a,  had  extinguished  the  first  sparks  of  an  insurrection; 
and  Hussein,  in  the  phaiii  of  Kerbela,  was  encompassed  by  a 
body  of  five  thousand  horse,  who  intercepted  his  communi¬ 
cation  with  the  city  and  the  river.  In  a  conference  with 
the  chief  of  the  enemy  he  proposed  the  option  of  three  con¬ 
ditions  :  —  that  he  should  be  allowed  to  return  to  Jledina,  or 
be  stationed  in  a  frontier  garrison  against  the  Turks,  or 
safely  conducted  to  the  presence  of  Yezid.  But  the  com¬ 
mands  of  the  caliph  or  his  lieutenant  were  stern  and  abso¬ 
lute,  and  Hussein  was  informed  that  he  must  either  submit 
as  a  captive  and  a  criminal  to  the  Commander  of  the  Faith¬ 
ful,  or  expect  the  consequences  of  his  rehellion.  ‘  Do  you 
think,’  replied  he,  ‘  to  terrify  me  with  death  ?  ’  And  during 
the  short  respite  of  a  night  he  prepared,  with  calm  and  sol¬ 
emn  resignation,  to  encounter  his  fate.  He  checked  the 
Lamentations  of  his  sister  Fatima,  who  deplored  the  impend¬ 
ing  ruin  of  his  house.  ‘  Our  trust,’  said  Ilussein,  ‘  is  in  God 
alone.  All  things,  both  in  heaven  and  earth,  must  perish 
and  return  to  their  Creator.  My  brother,  my  father,  my 
mother,  were  better  than  I,  and  every  Mussulman  h.as  an 
example  in  the  Prophet.’  He  pressed  his  friends  to  consult 
their  safety  by  a  timely  flight ;  they  unanimously  refused  to 
desert  or  survive  their  beloved  master,  and  their  courage 
was  fortified  by  a  fervent  prayer  and  the  assurance  of  jiara- 
dise.  On  the  morning  of  the  fatal  day  he  mounted  on  horse¬ 
back,  with  his  sword  in  one  hand  and  the  Koran  in  tlie 
other ;  the  flanks  and  rear  of  his  party  were  secured  by  the 
tent-ropes  and  by  a  deep  trench,  which  they  had  filled  with 
lighted  fagots,  acconlingto  the  practice  of  the  Arabs,  'llie 
enemy  advanced  with  reluctance ;  and  one  of  their  chiefs 
deserted,  with  thirty  followers,  to  claim  the  partnership  of 
inevitable  death.  In  every  close  onset  or  single  combat  the  j 
despair  of  the  Fatiraites  was  invincible  ;  but  the  surround¬ 
ing  multitudes  galled  them  from  a  distance  with  a  cloud  of  I 
arrows,  and  the  horses  and  men  were  successively  slain.  A  I 
truce  was  allowed  on  both  sides  for  the  hour  of  prayer ;  and 
the  battle  at  length  expired  by  the  death  of  the  last  of  the 
companions  of  Hussein.” 

The  details  of  Hussein’s  own  death  will  come.bcttcr  pres¬ 
ently  ;  suffice  it  at  this  moment  to  say  he  was  slain,  and  that 
the  women  and  children  of  his  family  were  taken  in  chains 
to  the  caliph  Yezid  at  Damascus.  Gibbon  concludes  the 
story  thus :  “  In  a  distant  age  and  climate,  the  tragic  scene 
of  the  death  of  Hussein  will  awaken  the  sympathy  of  the 
coldest  reader.  On  the  annual  festival  of  his  niartynlom, 
in  the  devout  pilgrimage  to  his  sejmlchrc,  his  Persian  vota¬ 
ries  abandon  their  souls  to  the  religious  phrenzy  of  sorrow 
and  indignation.” 

Tlius  the  tombs  of  AK  and  of  his  son,  the  Meshed  Ali  and 
the  Meshed  Hussein,  standing  some  thirty  niiles  apart  from 
one  another  in  the  plain  of  tlie  Eu])hrates,  had,  wiien  Gil>- 
bon  wrote,  their  yearly  pilgrims  and  their  tribute  of  enthu¬ 
siastic  mourning.  But  Count  Gobineau  relates,  in  his  book 
of  which  I  have  spoken,  a  development  of  these  solemnities 
which  was  unknown  to  Gibbon.  Within  the  present  cen¬ 
tury  there  has  arisen,  on  the  basis  of  this  story  of  the  mar¬ 
tyrs  of  Kerbela,  a  drama,  a  Persian  national  drama,  which 
Count  Gobineau,  who  has  seen  and  heard  it,  is  bold  enough 
to  rank  with  the  Greek  drama  aa  a  great  and  serious  affair, 
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en<'ao’inn:  the  heart  and  life  of  the  people  who  have  given 
birth  to  it ;  while  the  Latin,  English,  French,  and  German 
drama  is,  he  says,  in  comparison,  a  mere  pastime  or  amuse¬ 
ment,  more  or  less  intellectual  and  elegant.  To  me  it  seems 
that  the  Persian  tnzi/as  —  for  so  these  pieces  are  called  — 
find  a  better  parallel  in  the  Ammergau  Passion  Play  than 
in  Uie  (Jreek  drama.  They  turn  entirely  on  one  subject  — 
the  sufferings  of  the  Family  of  the  Tent,  as  the  Imam  Hus¬ 
sein  and  the  company  of  persons  gathered  around  him  at 
Kerbela  are  called.  Tlie  subject  is  sometimes  introduced 
by  a  prologue,  which  may  perhaps  one  day,  as  the  need  of 
variety  is  more  felt,  become  a  piece  by  itself ;  but  at  pres¬ 
ent  the  prologue  leads  invariably  to  the  martyrs.  For 
instance,  the  Emperor  Tamerlane,  in  his  conquering  prog¬ 
ress  through  the  world,  arrives  at  Damascus ;  the  keys  of  the 
city  are  brought  to  him  by  the  governor ;  but  the  governor 
is  a  descendant  of  one  of  the  murderers  of  the  Imam  Hussein ; 
Tamerlane  is  informed  of  it,  loads  him  with  reproaches,  and 
drives  him  from  his  presence.  Tlie  emperor  presently  sees 
the  governor’s  daughter,  splendidly  dressed,  thinks  of  the 
sufferings  of  the  holy  women  of  tlie  Family  of  the  Tent, 
and  ujibraids  and  drives  her  away  as  he  did  her  father. 
But  afler  this  he  is  haunted  by  the  great  tragedy  which  has 
been  thus  brought  to  his  mind,  and  he  cannot  sleep  and 
cannot  be  comforted;  he  calls  his  vizier,  and  his  vizier  tells 
him  that  the  only  way  to  soothe  his  troubled  spirit  is  to  see 
a  tazya.  And  so  the  tazya  commences.  Or,  again  (and 
this  will  show  how  strangely,  in  tlie  religious  world  which 
is  now  occupying  us,  what  is  most  familiar  to  us  is  blended 
with  that  of  which  we  know  nothing):  Joseph  and  his 
brethren  appear  on  the  stage,  and  the  old  Bible  story  is 
transacted.  Joseph  is  thrown  into  the  pit  and  sold  to  the 
merchants,  and  his  blood-stained  coat  is  carried  by  his 
brothers  to  Jacob ;  Jacob  is  then  left  alone,  weeping  and 
bewailing  himself ;  the  angel  Gabriel  enters,  and  reproves 
him  for  his  want  of  faitli  and  constancy,  telling  him  that 
what  he  suffers  is  not  a  hundredth  part  of  what  Ali,  Hus¬ 
sein,  and  the  children  of  Hussein  will  one  day  suffer. 
Jacob  seems  to  doubt  it ;  Gabriel,  to  convince  him,  orders 
the  angels  to  perform  a  tazya  of  what  will  one  day  happen 
at  KcrWla.  And  so  the  tazya  commences. 

These  pieces  are  given  in  the  first  ten  d.ays  of  the  month 
of  Moharrem,  the  anniversary  of  the  martyrdom  at  Kerbela. 
Tliey  are  so  popular  that  they  now  invade  other  seasons  of 
the  year  also;  but  this  is  the  season  when  the  world  is 
given  up  to  tliera.  King  and  people,  every  one  is  in  mourn¬ 
ing  ;  and  at  night,  and  while  the  tazyas  are  not  going  on, 
prcK-essions  keep  passing,  the  air  resounds  with  the  beating 
of  breasts  and  with  litanies  of  “  O  HassanI  Hussein!”  while 
the  Seyids,  —  a  kind  of  popular  friars,  claiming  to  be  descen¬ 
dants  of  Mahomet,  and  m  who^e  incessant  popul.arizing  and 
amplifying  of  the  legend  of  Kerbela  in  their  homilies  during 
pilgrimages  and  at  the  tombs  of  the  martyrs,  the  tazyag,  no 
doubt,  had  their  origin, — keep  up  by  their  sermons  and 
hymns  the  enthusiasm  which  the  drama  of  the  day  has 
excited.  It  seems  as  if  no  one  went  to  bed ;  and  certainly 
no  one  who  went  to  bed  could  sleep.  Confraternities  go  in 
procession  with  a  black  flag  and  torches,  every  man  with  his 
shirt  torn  open,  and  beating  himself  with  the  righthand  on  the 
left  shoulder  in  a  kind  of  measured  cadence  to  accompany  a 
canticle  in  honor  of  the  martyrs.  These  processions  come  and 
take  post  in  the  theatres  where  the  Seyids  arc  preaching.  Still 
more  noisy  are  the  companies  of  dancers,  striking  a  kind  of 
wooden  castanets  together,  at  one  time  in  front  of  their 
breasts,  at  another  time  behind  their  heads,  and  marking 
fame  with  music  and  dance  to  a  dirge  set  up  by  the  by¬ 
standers,  in  which  the  names  of  tlie  Imams  perpetually 
recur  as  a  burden.  Noisiest  of  all  are  the  Berbers,  men  of 
a  darker  skin  and  another  race,  their  feet  and  the  upper 
part  of  their  body  naked,  who  carry,  some  of  them,  tam  nou¬ 
rines  and  cymbals,  others  iron  chains  and  long  needles.  One 
of  their  race  is  said  to  have  formerly  derideil  the  Imams  in 
their  affliction,  and  the  Berbers  now  appear  in  expiation  of 
that  crime.  At  first  their  music  and  their  march  proceed 
slowly  together,  but  presently  the  music  quickens,  the  chain 
and  needle-bearing  Berbers  move  violently  round,  and 
begin  to  beat  themselves  with  their  chains,  and  to  prick 


their  arms  and  cheeks  with  the  needles,  first  gently,  then 
with  more  vehemence ;  till  suddenly  the  music  ceases,  and 
all  stops.  So  we  are  carried  back,  on  this  old  Asiatic  soil, 
where  beliefs  and  us.vges  are  heaped  layer  upon  layer 
and  ruin  upon  ruin,  far  past  the  martjTed  Imams,  past 
Maliometanism,  past  Christianity,  to  the  priests  of  Baal, 
gashing  themselves  with  knives,  and  to  the  worship  of 
Adonis. 

The  tekya%  or  theatres  for  the  drama  which  calls  forth 
these  celebrations,  are  constantly  multiplying.  The  king, 
the  great  functionaries,  the  towns,  wealthy  citizens  like  the 
king’s  gol  .smith,  or  any  private  person  who  has  the  means 
and  the  de.sire,  provide  tliem.  Every  one  sends  contri¬ 
butions;  it  is  a  religious  act  to  furnish  a  box  or  to  give 
decorations  for  a  tekya ;  and  as  religious  offerings,  all  gills 
down  to  tlie  very  smallest  are  accepted.  There  are  teky.as 
for  not  more  tlian  three  or  four  hundred  spectators,  and 
there  are  tekyas  for  three  or  four  thousand.  At  IspiUian 
there  are  representations  which  bring  together  more  than 
twenty  thousand  people.  At  Teheran,  the  Persian  capital, 
each  quarter  of  tlie  town  has  its  tekyas ;  every  square  and 
open  place  is  turned  to  account  for  establishing  tJiem.  and 
^aces  have  been  expressly  cleared,  besides,  for  fresh  tekyas. 
Count  Gobineau  describes  particularly  one  of  these  the¬ 
atres  —  a  tekya  of  the  best  class,  to  hold  an  audience  of 
about  four  thousand  —  at  Teheran.  The  arrangements  are 
very  simple ;  the  tekya  is  a  walled  parallelogram,  with  a 
brick  platform,  sakou,  in  the  centre  of  it ;  tills  sakou  is  sur¬ 
rounded  with  black  poles  at  some  distance  from  each  other, 
the  poles  are  joined  at  the  top  by  horizontal  rods  of  the 
same  color,  and  from  these  rods  hang  colored  lamps,  which 
are  lighted  for  the  praying  and  preaching  at  night  when 
the  representation  is  over.  'Flu-  sakou,  or  central  plattbrin, 
makes  the  stage;  in  connection  with  it,  at  one  of  the 
opposite  extremities  of  the  parallelogram  lengthwise,  is  a 
reserved  box,  tu^/iumd,  higher  than  thesmtou;  this  box  is 
splendidly  ilecorated,  and  is  used  for  peculiarly  interesting 
and  magnificent  tableaux, — the  court  of  the  Caliph,  fur 
example,  —  which  occur  in  the  course  of  the  piece.  A 
passage  of  a  few  feet  wide  is  left  free  between  the  stage  and 
tills  box  ;  all  tlie  rest  of  the  space  is  for  the  spectators,  of 
whom  the  foremost  rows  .are  sitting  on  their  heels  close  up 
to  this  passage,  so  that  they  help  the  actors  to  mount  and 
descenu  the  high  steps  of  the  taynuma  when  they  have  to 
pass  between  that  and  the  sakou.  On  each  side  of  the 
taynuma  are  boxes,  and  along  one  wall  of  the  enclosure  arc 
other  boxes  with  fronts  of  elaborate  woodwork,  which  are 
left  to  stand  as  a  permanent  part  of  the  construction;  facing 
these,  with  the  floor  and  stage  between,  rise  tiers  of  seats, 
as  in  an  amphitlie.atre.  All  places  are  free;  the  great 
people  have  generally  provided  and  furnished  the  boxes, 
and  take  care  to  fill  tnem ;  but  if  a  box  is  nut  occupied 
when  the  [lerforinance  begins,  any  ragged  street-urchin  or 
beggar  m.ay  walk  in  and  seat  himself  tliere.  A  row  of 
gigantic  masts  runs  across  the  middle  of  the  space,  one  or 
two  of  them  being  fi.xed  in  the  sakou  itself ;  and  from  these 
masts  is  stretched  an  immense  awning  which  protects  the 
whole  audience.  Up  to  a  certain  height  these  masts  are 
hung  with  tiger  and  panther  skins,  to  indicate  the  violent 
character  of  the  scenes  to  be  represented.  Shields  of  steel 
and  of  hip[K)putainus  skin,  and  flags  and  naked  swords,  are 
also  attached  to  these  masts.  A  sea  of  color  and  splendor 
meets  the  eye  all  round.  Woodwork  and  brickwork  disap¬ 
pear  under  cushions,  rich  carpets,  silk  hangings,  India 
muslin  embroidered  with  silver  and  gold,  shawls  f  rom  Ker¬ 
man  and  Cashmere;  there  are  lamps,  lustres  of  colored 
crystal,  mirrors,  Bohemian  and  Venetian  glass,  porcelain 
vases  of  all  degrees  of  magnitude  from  Cliina  and  from 
Europe,  paintings  and  engravings,  displayed  in  profusion 
everywhere ;  the  taste  may  not  always  be  soberly  correct, 
but  the  whole  spectacle  has  just  the  effect  of  pruiligality, 
color,  and  sumptuuusness  which  we  are  accustomed  to 
associate  with  the  splendors  of  the  Arabi.an  Nights. 

In  marked  contrast  with  this  display  is  the  poverty  of 
scenic  contrivance  and  stage  illusions.  The  subject  is  far 
too  interesting  and  too  solemn  to  need  them ;  the  actora 
are  visible  on  ail  sides,  and  the  exits,  entrances,  and 
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rta"e-play  of  our  theatres  are  impossible ;  the  imagination 
of  the  spectator  fills  up  all  gaps  and  meets  all  reqiiire- 
ments.  On  the  Ammei’gau  arrangements  one  feels  that  the 
archicologists  and  artists  of  Munich  have  laid  their  correct 
finger ;  at  Teheran  there  has  been  no  schooling  of  this  sort. 
A  copper  basin  of  water  represents  the  Euphrates ;  a  hea^ 
of  chopped  straw  in  a  comer  is  the  sand  of  the  desert  ot 
Kerbela,  and  the  actor  goes  and  takes  up  a  handful  of  it, 
when  his  part  is  about  to  require  him  to  throw,  in  Oriental 
fashion,  dust  upon  his  head.  There  is  no  attempt  at  proper 
costume ;  all  tnat  is  sought  is,  to  do  honor  to  the  person¬ 
ages  of  chief  interest  by  dresses  and  jewels  which  would 
pass  for  rich  and  handsome  things  to  wear  in  modem  Per¬ 
sian  life.  Tlie  power  of  the  actors  is  in  their  genuine 
sense  of  the  seriousness  of  the  business  they  arc  engaged 
in.  ITiey  are,  like  the  public  around  them,  penetrated 
with  this,  and  so  the  actor  throws  his  whole  soul  into  what 
he  is  al)out,  the  public  meets  the  actor  half-way,  and  effects 
of  extraonlinary  impressiveness  are  the  result.  “  The  ac¬ 
tor  is  under  a  charm,”  says  Count  Gobineau  ;  “  he  is  un¬ 
der  it  so  strongly  and  completely  that  almost  always  one 
sees  Yezid  himself  (the  usnrpin"  caliph),  the  wretched 
Ibn-Said  (Yezid’s  general),  the  infamous  Shemer  (Ibn- 
8aid’s  lieutenant),  at  the  moment  they  vent  the  cmelest 
insults  against  the  Imams  whom  they  are  going  to  massacre, 
or  against  the  women  of  the  Imam’s  family  whom  they  are 
ill-using,  burst  into  tears  and  rejH'at  their  part  with  sobs. 
The  public  is  neither  surprised  nor  displeased  at  this ;  on 
the  contrary,  it  beats  its  breast  at  the  sight,  throws  up  its 
arms  towards  heaven  with  invocations  of  God,  and  re¬ 
doubles  its  groans.  So  it  often  happens  that  the  actor 
identifies  himself  with  the  personage  he  represents  to  such 
a  degree  that,  when  the  situation  carries  him  away,  he 
cannot  be  said  to  act,  he  is,  with  such  truth,  such  complete 
enthusiasm,  such  utter  self-forgetfulness,  what  he  repre¬ 
sents,  that  he  reaches  a  reality  at  one  time  sublime,  at  an¬ 
other  terrible,  and  piwluces  impressions  on  his  audience 
which  it  would  be  simply  absurd  to  look  for  from  our  more 
artificial  performances.  There  is  nothing  stilted,  nothing 
false,  nothing  eonventional ;  nature,  and  the  facts  repre¬ 
sented,  themselves  speak.” 

Tlie  actors  are  men  and  boys,  the  parts  of  angels  and 
women  being  filled  by  boys;  but  the  children  who  appear 
in  the  piece  are  often  the  children  of  the  principal  families 
of  Teheran ;  their  appearance  in  this  religious  solemnity 
(for  such  it  is  thought)  Ix'ing  supposed  to  bring  a  blessing 
upon  them  and  their  parents.  “  Isiithing  is  more  touching,” 
says  Count  Gobineau,  “  than  to  see  these  little  things  of 
three  or  four  years  old,  dressed  in  black  gauze  frocks  with 
large  sleeves,  and  having  on  their  heads  smalt,  round  black 
caps  embroiilcred  with  silver  and  gold,  kneeling  beside  the 
body  of  the  actor  who  represents  the  martyr  of  the  day, 
embracing  him,  and  with  their  little  hands  covering  them¬ 
selves  with  chopped  straw  for  sand,  in  sign  of  grief.  Tlicse 
childnm  evidently,”  he  continues,  “  do  not  consider  them¬ 
selves  to  be  acting;  they  are  fiill  of  the  feeling  that  what 
they  are  aliout  is  something  of  deep  seriousness  and  im¬ 
portance  ;  and  though  they  are  too  young  to  comprehend 
fully  the  story,  thev  know,  in  general,  that  it  is  a  matter 
sad  and  solemn.  They  are  not  distracted  by  the  audience, 
and  they  are  not  shy,  but  go  through  their  prescribed  part 
with  tilt  utmost  attention  and  seriousness,  always  crossing 
their  arms  respectfully  to  receive  the  blessing  of  the  Imam 
Hussein;  the  public  beholds  them  with  emotions  of  the 
liveliest  satisfaction  and  sympathy.” 

The  dramatic  pieces  themselves  are  without  any  author’s 
name.  They  are  in  popular  language,  such  as  the  common¬ 
est  and  most  ignorant  of  the  Persian  people  can  under- 
staml,  free  from  learneil  Arabic  wonls,  —  free,  comparative¬ 
ly  sjH'aking,  from  Oriental  fantasticality  and  hyperbole. 
The  Seyids,  or  popular  friars,  already  spoken  of,  have 
probably  had  a  hand  in  the  composition  of  many  of  them. 
ITie  Moollahs,  or  regular  ecclesiastical  authorities,  con¬ 
demn  the  whole  thing.  It  is  an  innovation  which  they  dis- 
apiirwve  and  think  dangerous ;  it  is  addressed  to  the  eye, 
and  their  religion  forbids  to  represent  religious  things  to 
tlie  eye  ;  it  deparU  Grom  the  limits  of  what  is  revealed  and 
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appointed  to  be  taught  as  the  truth,  and  brings  in  novelties 
and  heresies ;  —  for  these  dramas  keep  growing  under  the 
pressure  of  the  actor’s  imagination  and  emotion,  and  of  the 
imagination  and  emotion  of  the  public,  and  receive  new 
developments  every  day.  The  learneil,  again,  say  that 
these  pieces  are  a  heap  of  lies,  the  production  ot  ignorant 
people,  and  have  no  words  strong  enough  to  express  their 
contempt  for  them.  Still,  so  irresistible  is  the  vogue  of 
these  sacred  dramas  that,  from  the  king  on  the  throne  to 
the  beggar  in  the  street,  every  one,  except  perhaps  the 
Moollahs,  attends  them,  and  is  carried  away  by  them.  The 
Imams  and  their  family  speak  always  in  a  kind  of  lyrical 
chant,  said  to  have  rhythmical  effects,  often  of  ^eat  pathos 
and  beauty;  their  persecutors,  the  villains  of  the  piece, 
speak  always  in  prose. 

The  stage  is  under  the  direction  of  a  choragus,  called  oo«- 
tad,  or  “  master,”  who  is  a  sacred  personage  by  reason  of  the 
functions  which  he  performs.  Sometimes  he  aildresses  to 
the  audience  a  commentary  on  what  is  passing  before  them, 
and  asks  their  compassion  and  tears  for  the  martyrs ;  some¬ 
times,  in  default  of  a  Seyid,  he  prays  and  preaches.  He  is 
always  listened  to  with  veneration,  for  it  is  he  who  arranges 
the  whole  sacred  spectacle  which  so -deeply  moves  every¬ 
body.  With  no  attempt  of  concealment,  with  the  book  of 
the  piece  in  his  hand,  he  remains  constantly  on  the  stage, 
gives  the  actors  their  cue,  puts  the  children  and  any  inex¬ 
perienced  actor  in  their  right  places,  dresses  the  marty.-  in 
his  winding-sheet  when  he  is  going  to  his  death,  liolds  the 
stirrup  for  him  to  mount  his  horse,  and  inserts  a  supply  of 
chopped  straw  into  the  hands  of  those  who  are  about  to 
want  it.  Let  us  now  see  him  at  work. 

Tlie  theatre  is  filled,  and  the  heat  is  great;  young  men 
of  rank,  the  king’s  pages,  officers  of  the  army,  smart  func¬ 
tionaries  of  State,  move  through  the  crowd  with  water-skins 
slung  on  their  backs,  dealing  out  water  all  round,  in  me  n- 
ory  of  the  thirst  which  on  these  solemn  days  the  Ima  us 
suffered  in  the  sands  of  Kerlxda.  Wild  chants  and  lita¬ 
nies,  such  as  we  have  already  described,  are  from  time  to 
time  set  up  by  a  dervish,  a  soldier,  a  workman  in  the  crowd. 
'Iliese  chants  are  taken  up,  more  or  less,  by  the  audience ; 
sometimes  they  flag  and  die  aw.ay  for  want  of  support, 
sometimes  they  are  continued  till  they  reach  a  paroxysm, 
and  then  abruptly  stop.  Presently  a  strange,  insignificant 
figure  in  a  green  cotton  gannent,  looking  like  a  petty 
tradesman  of  one  of  the  Teheran  bazaars,  mounts  upon  the 
snkou.  He  lieckons  with  his  hand  to  the  audience,  who  are 
silent  directly,  and  ho  addresses  them  in  a  tone  of  lecture 
and  expostulation,  thus :  — 

“  Well,  you  seem  happy  enough,  Mussulmans,  sitting  there 
at  your  ease  under  the  awning ;  and  you  imagine  paradise  al¬ 
ready  wide  open  to  you.  Do  you  know  what  paradise  is  ?  It  is 
a  garden,  doubtless,  but  such  a  garden  as  you  have  no  idea 
of.  You  will  say  to  me  :  ‘  Friend,  tell  us  what  it  is  like.’ 

I  have  never  been  there,  certainly ;  but  plenty  of  prophets 
have  described  it,  and  angels  have  brought  news  of  it. 
However,  all  I  will  tell  you  is,  that  there  is  room  for  all 
good  people  then*,  for  it  is  three  hundred  and  thirty  thou- 
sanil  cubits  long.  If  you  do  not  lielieve,  inejuire.  As  tiir 
getting  to  be  one  of  the  ^oo<l  people,  let  me  tell  you  it  is 
not  enough  to  read  the  Koran  ot  the  Prophet  (the  salva¬ 
tion  and  blessing  of  GckI  be  upon  him  1)  ;  it  is  not  enough 
to  do  every  thing  which  this  divine  book  enjoins ;  it  is  not 
enough  to  come  and  weep  at  the  tazi/ax,  as  you  do  every 
day,  you  sons  of  dogs  you,  who  know  nothing  which  is  of 
any  use ;  it  behooves,  besides,  that  your  good  works  (if  you 
ever  do  any,  which  I  greatly  doubt)  should  be  done  in  the 
name  and  tor  the  love  of  Hussein.  It  is  Hussein,  Mussul¬ 
mans,  who  is  the  door  to  paradise;  it  is  Hussein,  Mussul¬ 
mans,  who  upholds  the  world ;  it  is  Hussein,  Mussulmans, 
by  whom  comes  salvation  I  Cry,  Hassan  1  Hussein  1  ” 

And  all  the  multitude  cry  :  “  ()  Hassan  1  O  Hussein  1 

“  That  is  well ;  and  now  cry  again.”  And  again  all  cry :  “  O 
Hassan  1  O  Hussein  1  ”  ‘  And  now,”  the  strange  speaker 

goes  on,  “  pray  to  God  to  keep  you  continually  in  the  love  of 
Hussein.  Come,  make  vour  ery  to  God.”  'Tlien  the  multitude, 
as  one  man,  throw  up  tfieir  arms  into  the  air,  and  with  a  deep 
and  long-drawn  cry  exclaim  :  “  Ya  Allah!  O  God  1  ” 
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Fifes,  drums,  and  trumpets  break  out ;  the  kemas,  great 
copper  trumpets  five  or  six  feet  long,  give  notice  that  the 
actors  are  ready,  and  that  the  tazya  is  to  commence.  The 
preacher  descends  from  the  sakou,  and  the  actors  occupy 

It. 

To  give  a  clear  notion  of  the  cycle  which  these  dramas 
fill,  we  should  begin,  as  on  the  first  day  of  the  Moharrem 
the  actors  begin,  with  some  piece  relating  to  tlie  childhood 
of  the  Imams,  such  as,  for  instance,  the  piece  called  The  Chil¬ 
dren  Diming.  Ali  and  Fatima  are  living  at  Medina  with 
their  little  sons  Ilassan  and  Hussein ;  the  simple  home  and 
occupations  of  the  pious  family  are  exhibited ;  it  is  morn¬ 
ing;  Fatima  is  seated  with  the  little  Hussein  on  her  lap, 
dressing  him.  She  combs  his  hair,  talking  caressingly  to 
him  all  the  while.  A  hair  comes  out  with  the  comb ;  the 
child  starts.  Fatima  is  in  distress  at  having  given  the 
child  even  this  momentary  uneasiness,  and  stops  to  gaze 
upon  him  tenderly.  She  falls  into  an  anxious  reverie,  think¬ 
ing  of  her  fondness  for  the  child  and  of  the  unknown  fu¬ 
ture  in  store  lor  him.  While  she  muses,  the  angel  Gabriel 
stands  before  her.  He  reproves  her  weakness  :  “  A  hair 
falls  from  the  child’s  head,”  he  says,  “  and  you  weep  :  what 
would  you  do  if  you  knew  the  destiny  that  awaits  him,  the 
countless  wounds  with  which  that  body  shall  one  day  be 
pierced,  the  agon^  that  shall  rend  thine  own  soull  ”  Fa¬ 
tima,  in  despair,  is  comforted  by  her  husband  Ali,  and  they 
go  together  into  the  town  to  hear  Mahomet  preach.  The 
boys  and  some  of  their  little  friends  begin  to  play ;  every 
one  makes  a  great  deal  of  Hussein ;  he  is  at  once  the  most 
spirited  and  the  most  amiable  child  of  them  all.  The  party 
amuse  themselves  with  digging,  with  making  holes  in  the 
ground,  and  building  mounds.  Ali  returns  from  the  sermon 
and  asks  what  they  are  about ;  and  Hussein  is  made  to  re¬ 
ply  in  ambiguous  and  prophetic  answers,  which  convey 
that  by  these  lioles  and  mounds  in  the  earth  are  prefigured 
interments  and  tombs.  Ali  departs  again ;  there  rush  in  a 
number  of  big  and  fierce  boys  aud  begin  to  pelt  the  little 
Imams  with  stones.  A  companion  shields  Ilussein  with 
his  own  body,  but  he  is  struck  down  with  a  stone,  and  with 
another  stone  Hussein,  too,  is  stretched  on  tlie  ground 
senseless.  Who  are  these  boy-tyrants  and  persecutors  ? 
They  are  Ibn-Said,  and  Shemer,  and  others,  the  future 
murderers  at  Kerbela.  The  audience  perceive  it  with  a 
shudder ;  the  hateful  assailants  go  off  in  triumph ;  Ali  re¬ 
enters,  picks  up  the  stunned  and  wounded  children,  brings 
them  round,  and  takes  Hussein  back  to  his  mother  Fatima. 

But  let  us  now  come  at  once  to  the  days  of  martyrdom 
and  to  Kerbela.  One  of  the  most  famous  pieces  of  the  cycle 
is  a  piece  called  tlie  Marriage  of  Kassem,  which  brings  us 
into  the  very  middle  of  these  crowning  days.  Count  Gobi- 
ncau  has  given  a  translation  of  it,  and  from  this  translation 
we  will  take  a  few  extracts.  Kassem  is  the  sou  of  Hussein’s 
elder  brother,  the  Imam  Ilassan,  who  had  been  poisoned  by 
Yezid’s  instigation  at  Medina.  Kassem  and  his  mother  are 
with  the  Imam  Hussein  at  Kerbela ;  there,  too,  are  the 
women  and  children  of  the  holy  family,  Omm-Leyla,  Hus¬ 
sein’s  wife,  the  Peuian  princess,  the  last  child  of  lezdejerd, 
the  last  of  the  Sassanides  ;  Zeyneb,  Hussein’s  sister,  the  off¬ 
spring,  like  himself,  of  Ali  and  Fatima,  aud  the  grand¬ 
daughter  of  Mahomet ;  his  nephew  Abdallah,  still  a  little 
child ;  finally,  his  beautiful  daughter  Zobeyda.  AV’hen  the 
piet-e  begins,  the  Imam’s  camp  in  the  desert  has  already 
been  cut  oil'  from  the  Euphrates  and  besieged  several  days 
by  the  Syrian  troops  under  Ibn-Said  and  Shemer,  apd  by 
tlie  treacherous  men  of  Kufa.  The  Family  of  the  Tent 
were  suffering  torments  of  thirst ;  one  of  the  children  had 
brought  an  empty  water-bottle,  and  tlirown  it,  as  silent  token 
of  distress,  before  the  feet  of  Abbas,  the  uncle  of  Hussein  ; 
Abbas  had  sallied  out  to  cut  his  way  to  the  river,  and  had 
been  slain.  Afterwards  Ali-Akber,  Hussein’s  eldest  son, 
had  made  the  same  attempt  and  met  with  the  same  fate. 
Two  younger  brothers  of  Ali-AJcber  followed  his  example, 
and  were  likewise  slain.  The  Imam  Hussein  had  rushed 
amidst  the  enemy,  beaten  them  from  the  body  of  Ali-Akber, 
and  brought  the  body  back  to  his  tent :  but  tlie  river  was 
still  in:iccessible.  At  this  point  the  action  of  the  Marriage 
of  K'lssein  begins.  Kassem,  a  youth  of  si.xteen,  is  burning 
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to  go  out  and  avenge  his  cousin.  At  one  end  of  the  sakou 
is  the  Imam  Hussein,  seated  on  his  throne ;  iu  the  middle 
are  grouped  all  the  members  of  his  family ;  at  the  other 
end  lies  the  body  of  Ali-Akber,  with  his  mother  Omm-Leyla, 
clothed  and  veiled  in  black,  bending  over  it.  The  kernas 
sound,  and  Kassem,  after  a  solemn  appeal  from  Hussein  and 
his  sister  Zeyneb  to  God  and  to  the  founders  of  their  house 
to  look  upon  their  great  distress,  rises  aud  speaks  to  him¬ 
self:  — 

Kassem.  —  “  Separate  thyself  from  the  women  of  the  harem, 
Kassem.  Consider  within  thyself  for  a  little ;  here  thou 
sittest,  and  presently  thou  wilt  see  the  body  of  Hussein, 
that  Ixidy  like  a  flower,  torn  by  arrows  and  lances  like 
thorns,  Kassem. 

“  Thou  sawest  Ali- Akber’s  head  severed  from  his  body  on 
the  field  of  battle,  and  yet  thou  livedst  1 

“  Arise,  obej'  that  which  is  written  of  thee  by  thy  father; 
to  be  slain,  that  is  thy  lot,  Kassem  I 

“Go,  get  leave  from  the  son  of  Fatima,  most  honorable 
among  women,  and  submit  thyself  to  thy  fate,  Kassem.” 

Hussein  sees  him  approach.  “  Alas,”  he  says,  “  it  is  the 
orphan  nightingale  of  uie  garden  of  Ilassan,  my  brother  1  ” 
Then  Kassem  speaks :  — 

Kassem.  —  “  O  God,  what  shall  I  do  beneatli  this  load  of 
affliction  ?  My  eves  are  wet  with  tears  ;  my  lips  are  dried 
up  with  thirst.  'To  live  is  worse  than  to  die.  What  shall  I 
do,  seeing  wh.at  hath  befallen  Ali-Akber  ?  If  Hussein  su- 
fereth  me  not  to  go  out,  ob,  misery  1  For  then  what  shall  I 
do,  O  God,  in  the  d.ay  of  the  resurrection,  when  I  see  my 
father  Ilassan?  When  I  see  my  mother  in  the  day  of  the 
resurrection,  what  shall  I  do,  O  God,  in  my  sorrow  and 
shame  before  her  ?  All  my  kinsmen  are  gone  to  appear 
before  the  Prophet :  shall  not  I  also  one  day  stand  l^tbre 
the  Prophet  ?  and  what  shall  I  do,  O  God,  in  that  day  1  ” 

Then  he  addresses  the  Imam  :  — 

“  Hail,  threshold  of  the  honor  and  majesty  on  high,  thresh¬ 
old  of  he.aven,  threshold  of  God  1  In  the  roll  of  martyrs 
thou  art  the  chief;  in  the  book  of  creation  thy  story  will 
live  forever.  An  orphan,  a  fatherless  child,  downcast  aud 
weeping,  comes  to  prefer  a  request  to  thee.” 

Hussein  bids  him  tell  it,  and  he  answers:  — 

“  O  light  of  the  eyes  of  Maliomet  the  mighty,  O  lieuten¬ 
ant  of  Ali  the  lion,  Abbas  has  perished ;  Ali-Akber  h.as  suf¬ 
fered  martyrdom ;  O  my  uncle  1  thou  hast  no  warriors  left, 
and  no  standard-bearer.  Tlie  roses  are  gone  and  gone  are 
their  buds ;  the  jessamine  is  gone,  the  poppies  are  gone.  I 
alone,  I  am  still  left  in  the  garden  of  the  Faith,  a  thorn,  and 
miserable.  If  thou  hast  any  kindness  ibr  the  orphan,  suffer 
me  to  go  forth  and  fight.” 

Hussein  refuses.  “  Jly  child,”  he  says,  “  thou  wast  the 
light  of  the  eyes  of  the  Imam  Ilassan ;  thou  art  my  beloved 
remembrance  of  him ;  ask  me  not  this ;  urge  mo  not,  entreat 
me  nut ;  to  have  lost  Ali-.\kber  is  enough.” 

Kassem  answers  :  —  “  That  Kassem  should  live  and  Ali- 
Akber  be  martyred  —  sooner  let  the  earth  cover  me  1  O 
king,  be  generous  to  the  beggar  at  thy  gate.  See  how  , my 
eyes  run  with  tears  and  my  lips  are  dried  up  with  thirst. 
Cast  tliine  eyes  toward  the  waters  of  the  heavenly  Euphra¬ 
tes  1  I  die  of  Uiirst ;  grant  me,  O  thou  marked  of  God  1 
a  full  pitcher  of  the  water  of  life;  it  flows  in  the  paradise 
which  awaits  me.” 

Hussein  still  refuses ;  K.-vssem  bre.aks  forth  in  complaints 
aud  lamentiitious ;  his  mother  comes  to  him  aud  learns  the 
reason.  She  then  says :  — 

“  Complain  not  against  the  Imam,  light  of  my  eyes ;  only 
by  his  ord.T  can  the  commission  of  martyrdom  be  given. 
In  that  commission  are  sealed  two-:ind-seventy  witnesses, 
all  righti'-ous,  and  among  the  two-and-seventy  is  thy  name. 
Know  that  thy  destiny  of  death  is  commanded  in  the  writ¬ 
ing  which  thou  wearest  on  thine  arm.” 

Tliis  writing  is  the  testament  of  his  father  Ilassan.  He 
bears  it  in  triumph  to  tlie  Imam  Hussein,  who  finds  written 
there  that  he  should,  on  the  death-plain  of  Kerbela,  suffer 
Kassem  to  have  his  will,  but  that  he  should  marry  him  first 
to  bis  daughter  Zobeyda.  Kassem  consents,  though  iu 
astonishment.  “  Consider,”  he  says ;  “  there  lies  Ali-Akber, 
mangled  by  the  enemies’  hands !  Under  tliis  sky  of  ebon 
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blacknesy,  how  can  joy  show  her  face?  Nevertheless,  if 
thou  comniandest  it,  what  have  I  to  do  but  obey  ?  Thy 
commandment  is  that  of  the  Projdiet,  and  his  voice  is  that 
of  Goti.”  Hut  Hussein  has  also  to  overcome  the  rcductanee 
of  the  intended  bride  and  of  all  the  women  of  his  family. 

“  Heir  of  the  vicar  of  God,”  says  Kassem’s  mother  to 
the  Imam,  “  bid  me  die,  but  speak  not  to  me  of  a  bridal. 
If  Zobeyda  is  to  be  a  bride  and  Kassem  a  bridegroom, 
where  is  the  henna  to  tinge  their  hamls?  where  is  the  bridal 
chamber  Y  ”  “  Mother  of  Kassem,  ”  answers  the  Imam, 

solemnly,  “yet  a  tew  moments,  anil  in  this  field  of  anguish 
the  tomb  shall  be  for  marriage-bed,  and  the  winding-sheet 
for  bridal  garment  I  ”  All  give  way  to  the  will  of  their  sa¬ 
cred  Head.  The  women  and  children  surround  Kassem, 
sprinkle  him  with  rose-water,  hang  bracelets  and  neoklaces 
on  him,  and  scatter  bon-bons  around ;  and  tlien  the  mai^ 
riage  procession  is  forme<l.  Suddenly  drums  and  trumpets 
are  heard,  and  the  Syrian  troops  a]>pear.  Ibn-Said  and 
Shemer  are  at  their  head.  “The  Prince  of  the  Faith  cele¬ 
brates  a  marri.age  in  the  desert,”  they  exclaim  tauntingly  ; 
“  we  will  soon  change  his  festivity  into  mourning.”  They 
pass  by,  and  Kassem  takes  leave  of  his  bride.  “  God  keep 
thee,  my  bride,”  he  says,  embracing  her,  “  for  I  must  for¬ 
sake  thee  I”  “One  moment,”  she  says,  “remain  in  thv 
place  one  moment !  thy  eountenance  is  as  the  lamp  whieli 
giveth  us  light ;  suffer  me  to  turn  around  thee  as  the  but¬ 
terfly  turneth,  gently,  gently  I  ”  And  making  a  turn 
around  him,  she  performs  the  ancient  Eastern  rite  of  re¬ 
spect  from  a  new-married  wife  to  her  husband.  Troubled, 
he  rises  to  go;  “The reins  of  my  will  are  slipping  aw.ay 
from  me  1  ”  he  murmurs.  She  lays  hold  of  his  rolm  ;  “  Take 
oft'  thy  hand,”  he  cries,  “  we  belong  not  to  ourselves  I  ” 

Tlien  he  asks  the  Imam  to  array  him  in  his  winding-sheet. 
“  O  nightingale  of  the  divine  orchard  of  martyrdom,” 
says  Hus.sein,  as  he  complies  with  his  wish,  “  I  clothe  thee 
with  thy  winding-sheet,  I  kiss  thy  face ;  there  is  no  fear, 
and  no  hope,  but  of  God  1  ”  Kassem  commits  his  little 
brother  Abdallah  to  the  Imam’s  care;  Omm-Lcyla  looks  up 
from  her  son’s  corpse,  .^nd  says  to  Kassem  :  “  When  thou 
enten-st  the  garden  of  Paradise,  kiss  for  me  the  head  of 
Ali-Akl)er  1  ” 

The  Syrian  troops  again  appear ;  Kassem  rushes  upon 
them  and  they  all  go  off  fighting.  The  Family  of  the 
Tent,  at  Hussein’s  command,  put  the  Koran  on  their  heads 
and  pray,  covering  themselves  with  sand.  Kassem  re-aj)- 
}>ears  victorious ;  he  has  slain  Azrek,  a  chief  cajttain  of 
the  Syrians,  but  his  tJiirst  is  intolerable.  “  Uncle,”  he  says 
to  the  Imam,  who  asks  him  what  reward  he  wishes  for  his 
valor,  “my  tongue  cleaves  to  the  roof  of  my  mouth;  the 
reward  I  wish  is  water.”  “  lliou  coverest  me  with  shame, 
Kassem,”  his  uncle  answers ;  “  what  can  I  do  V  Thou  ask- 
est  water;  there  is  no  water  I  ” 

Kassem.  —  “  If  I  might  but  wet  my  mouth,  I  could  present¬ 
ly  make  an  end  of  the  men  of  Kufa.” 

Hussein.  —  “  As  I  live,  I  have  not  one  drop  of  water !  ” 

Kassem.  —  “  AVere  it  but  lawtui,  I  would  wet  my  mouth 
with  my  own  bloo<l.” 

Hussein.  —  “Beloved  child,  what  the  Prophet  forbids, 
that  cannot  I  make  lawful.” 

Kassem. — “  I  beseech  thee,  let  my  lips  be  but  once  moist¬ 
ened,  and  I  will  vampiish  thine  enemies  !  ” 

Hussein  presses  his  own  lips  to  those  of  Kassem,  who, 
refreshed,  again  rushes  forth,  and  returns  bleeding  and 
stuck  with  darts,  to  die  at  the  Imam’s  feet  in  the  tent.  So 
ends  the  marri.ige  of  Kassem. 

But  the  great  day  is  the  tenth  day  of  the  Mohnrrcni, 
when  comes  the  death  of  the  Imam  himself.  'Jlie  narrative 
of  Gibbon  well  sums  up  the  events  of  tliis  great  tenth  day. 
“  llie  battle  at  length  exjiired  bv  the  death  of  tlie  last  of 
the  companions  of  Hussein.  Alone,  weary,  and  woundeil, 
he  seated  himself  at  the  door  of  his  tent.  He  was  pierced 
in  the  mouth  with  a  dart.  He.lifled  his  hands  to  heaven 
—  they  were  full  of  blood  —  and  Itemttcrcd  a  funeral  pr.ayer 
for  the  living  and  the  dead.  In  a  transport  of  despair,  his 
sister  issued  from  the  tent,  and  adjured  tlie  general  of  the 
Kufiaos  that  he  would  not  suffer  llussein  i  to  be  murdered 
before  his  eyes.  A  tear  trickled  down  the  soldier’s  venera- 
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ble  beard ;  and  the  boldest  of  his  men  fell  back  on  every 
side  as  the  dying  Imam  threw  himself  among  them.  Tlie 
remorseless  Shemer — a  name  detested  by  the  faithful  — 
reproached  their  cowardice  ;  and  the  grandson  of  Mahomet 
was  slain  with  three-and-thirty  strokes  of  lances  and 
swords.  After  they  had  tramjiled  on  his  body,  they  carried 
his  head  to  the  castle  of  Kufa,  and  the  inhuman  Obeidallali 
(the  governor^  struck  him  on  the  mouth  with  a  cane. 
‘  Alas  I  ’  exclaimed  an  aged  Mussulman,  ‘on  those  lips  have 
I  seen  the  lips  of  the  Apostle  of  God  1  ’  ” 

For  tl.'s  catastrophe  no  one  tazya  suffices;  all  the  com¬ 
panies  of  actors  unite  in  a  vast  open  space ;  bootlis  and 
tents  are  pitched  round  the  out-side  circle  for  the  specta¬ 
tors  ;  in  the  centre  is  the  Imam’s  camp,  and  the  day  ends 
with  its  conflagration. 

Nor  are  there  wanting  pieces  which  carry  on  the  story 
beyond  the  death  of  Hussein.  One  which  proiluces  an  ex¬ 
traordinary  efl'ect  is  The  Christian  Damsel,  llie  carnage  is 
over,  the  enemy  are  gone ;  to  the  awe-struck  beholders,  the 
scene  shows  the  silent  plain  of  Kerbela  and  the  tombs  of 
the  martyrs,  llieir  bodies,  full  of  wounds,  and  with  weap¬ 
ons  sticking  in  them  still,  are  exposed  to  view;  but  around 
them  all  are  crowns  of  burning  candles,  circles  of  light,  to 
show  that  they  have  entered  into  ^lory.  At  one  end  of  the 
sakou  is  a  high  tomb  by  itself ;  it  is  the  tomb  of  the  Imam 
Hussein,  and  his  pierced  body  is  seen  stretched  out  upon  it. 
A  brilliant  caravan  enters,  with  camels,  soldiers,  servants, 
and  a  young  lady  on  horseback,  in  European  costume,  or 
what  passes  in  Persia  for  European  costume.  She  halts 
near  the  tombs,  and  proposes  to  encamp.  Her  servants  try 
to  pitch  a  tent ;  but  wherever  they  drive  a  pole  into  the 
ground,  blood  spring  up,  and  a  groan  of  horror  bursts 
from  the  audience,  alien  the  fair  traveller,  inste.ad  of  en- 
camjiing,  mounts  into  the  tagnuina,  lies  down  to  rest  there, 
and  falls  asleep.  Jesus  Christ  apjiears  to  her,  and  makes 
known  that  this  is  Kerbela,  and  what  has  happened  here. 
Meanwhile,  an  Arab  of  the  desert,  a  Bedouin  who  had 
formerly  received  Hussein’s  bounty,  comes  stealthily,  intent 
on  plunder,  upon  the  sakou.  He  finds  nothing,  and  in  a 
paroxysm  of  brutal  fury  he  begins  to  ill-treat  the  corpses. 
Blood  flows.  Tlie  feeling  of  Asiatics  alioiit  their  dead  is 
well  known,  and  the  horror  of  the  audience  rises  to  its 
height.  Presently  the  ruffian  assails  and  wounds  the 
corpse  of  the  Imam  himself,  over  whom  white  doves  are 
hovering ;  the  voice  of  Hussein,  deep  and  mournful,  calls 
from  his  tomb:  “  There  is  no  God  but  God!”  Tlie  rohlier 
flics  in  terror;  the  angels,  the  projihets,  Mahomet,  Jesus 
Christ,  Moses,  the  Imams,  the  holy  women,  all  come  uiion 
the  sakou,  press  round  Hussein,  load  him  with  honors,  ilie 
Christian  damsel  wakes,  and  embraces  Islam,  the  Islam  of 
the  sect  of  die  Shiahs. 

Another  piece  closes  the  whole  story,  by  bringing  the 
c.aptive  women  ami  children  of  the  Imam’s  family  to  Damas¬ 
cus,  to  the  presence  of  the  Caliph  Yezid.  It  is  in  this 
piece  that  there  comes  the  magnificent  tableau,  of  which  I 
iiave  already  spoken,  of  the  court  of  the  caliidi ;  the  crown 
jewels  are  lent  for  it,  and  the  dresses  of  the  ladies  of  Yezid’s 
court,  represented  by  boys  chosen  for  their  good  hxiks,  are 
said  to  be  worth  thousands  and  thousands  of  iiounds ;  but 
the  audience  see  them  wiUiout  favor,  for  tliis  brilliant 
court  of  Yeziil  is  cruel  to  the  captives  of  Kerbela.  Tlie 
captives  are  thrust  into  a  wretched  dungeon  under  the  pal¬ 
ace  walls;  but  the  Caliph’s  wife  had  formerly  been  a  slave 
of  Mahomet’s  daughter  Fatima,  the  mother  of  Hussein  and 
Zeyneb.  She  goes  to  see  Zeyneb  in  prison ;  her  heart  is 
touched,  she  passes  into  an  agony  of  repentance,  returns  to 
her  husband,  upbraids  him  with  his  crimes,  and  intercedes 
for  the  women  of  th  i  holy  family,  and  for  the  children,  who 
keep  calling  for  the  Imam  Hussein.  Yezid  orders  his  wife 
to  be  put  to  death,  and  sends  the  head  of  Hussein  to  the 
children.  Sc’kyna,  the  Imam’s  youngest  daughter,  a  child 
of  four  years  ohl,  takes  the  beloved  head  in  her  arms,  kisses 
it,  and  lies  down  beside  it.  Then  Hussein  appears  to  her 
as  in  life ;  “  O  my  father,”  she  cries,  “  where  wast  thou  ? 
I  was  hungry,  I  was  cold,  I  was  beaten  —  where  wast 
thou  ?  ”  But  now  she  sees  him  again,  and  is  happy,  la 
the  vision  of  her  happiness  she  pa.«ses  away  out  of  lilc,  she 
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enters  into  rest,  and  the  piece  ends  with  her  mother  and  her 
aunts  burying  her. 

These  are  the  martyrs  of  Kerbela;  and  these  are  the 
gufferings  which  awaken  in  an  Asiatic  audience  sympathy 
so  deep  and  serious,  transports  so  genuine  of  pity,  love,  and 
gratitude,  that  to  match  them  at  all  one  must  take  the  fecl- 
miTs  raised  at  Ammergau.  And  now,  where  are  we  to  look 
in'the  subject-matter  of  the  Persian  passion  play,  for  the 
source  of  all  this  emotion  V  Count  Gobineau  suggests  that 
it  is  to  be  found  in  the  feeling  of  patriotism ;  and  that  our 
Indo-European  kinsmen,  the  Persians,  conouered  by  the 
Semitic  Arabians,  find  in  the  sutferings  of  Hussein  a  poi^ 
trait  of  their  own  martyrdom.  “  Ilussidn,”  says  Count 
Gobineau,  ‘  is  not  only  the  son  of  Ali,  he  is  the  husband  of 
a  princess  of  the  blooil  of  the  Persian  kings  ;  he,  his  father 
Ali,  the  whole  body  of  Imams  taken  together,  represent  the 
nation,  represent  Persia,  invaded,  ill-treated,  despoiled, 
stripped  of  its  inhabitants,  by  the  Arabians.  The  right 
whicn  is  insulted  and  violated  in  Hussein,  is  identified  with 
the  right  of  Persia.  The  Arabians,  the  Turks,  the  Afghans 
—  Persia’s  implacable  and  heredita^-y  enemies  —  recognize 
Yezid  as  legitimate  caliph ;  Persia  fantls  therein  an  excuse 
for  hating  them  the  more,  and  identifies  herself  the  more 
with  the  usurper’s  victims.  It  is  patri  Aism,  therefore,  which 
has  taken  the  form,  here,  of  the  dratna  to  express  itself.” 
No  doubt  there  is  much  truth  in  what  Count  Gobineau 
thus  says ;  and  it  is  certain  that  the  division  of  Shiahs  and 
Sunis  has  its  true  cause  in  a  division  of  races,  rather  than 
in  a  difference  of  religious  belief. 

But  I  confess  that  if  the  interest  of  the  Persian  passion 
plays  had  seemed  to  me  to  lie  solely  in  the  curious  eviilence 
they  afford  of  the  working  of  patriotic  feeling  in  a  conquered 
people,  I  should  hardly  have  occupied  myself  with  them 
at  all  this  length.  I  believe  that  they  point  to  something 
much  more  interesting.  What  this  is  I  cannot  do  more 
than  just  indicate ;  but  indicate  it  I  will,  in  conclusion,  and 
then  leave  the  student  of  human  nature  to  follow  it  out  for 
himself. 

When  Mahomet’s  cousin  Jaffer,  and  others  of  his  first 
converts,  persecuted  by  the  idolaters  of  Mecca,  fled  in  the 
year  of  our  era  615,  seven  years  before  the  Hegira,  into 
Abyssinia,  and  took  refuge  with  the  king  of  that,  country, 
the  people  of  Mecca  sent  after  the  fugitives  to  demand  that 
they  should  be  given  up  to  them.  Abyssinia  was  then 
alreiuly  Christian.  Tlie  king  asked  Jaffer  and  his  compan- 
idns  what  was  this  new  religion  for  which  they  hatl  left  their 
country.  Jaffer  answered :  “  We  were  plunged  in  the  dark¬ 
ness  of  ignorance;  we  were  worshi[)pcrs  of  idols.  Given 
over  to  all  our  p.assions,  we  knew  no  law  but  that  of  the 
strongest,  when  God  raised  up  among  us  a  man  of  our  own 
race,  of  noble  descent,  and  long  held  in  esteem  by  us  for  his 
virtues.  This  apostle  called  us  to  believe  in  one  Go<l,  to 
worship  God  only,  to  reject  the  superstitions  of  our  fathers, 
to  despise  divinities  of  wood  and  stone.  He  commanded  us 
to  eschew  wickedness,  to  be  truthful  in  sjteeeh,  faithful  to 
our  engagements,  kind  and  helpful  to  our  relations  and 
neighbors.  He  bade  us  respect  the  chastity  of  women,  and 
not  to  rob  the  orphan.  He  e.xhortcd  us  to  pr.ayer,  alms¬ 
giving,  and  fasting.  We  believed  in  his  mission,  and  we 
accepted  the  doctrines  and  the  rule  of  life  which  he  brought 
to  us  from  God.  For  this  our  countrymen  have  jtersecuted 
us;  and  now  they  want  to  make  us  return  to  their  idolatry.” 
The  king  of  Abyssinia  refused  to  surrender  the  fugitives, 
and  then,  turning  again  to  Jaffer,  after  a  few  more  explana¬ 
tions,  he  picked  up  a  straw  from  the  ground,  and  said  to 
him :  “  Between  your  religion  and  ours  there  is  not  the 
thickness  of  this  straw  difference.” 

That  is  not  (juite  so;  yet  thus  much  we  may  affirm,  that 
Jaffer’s  account  of  the  religion  of  Mahomet  is  a  CTeat  deal 
truer  than  tlie  accounts  of  it  which  are  commonly  current 
amongst  us.  Indeed,  for  the  credit  of  humanity,  as  more 
than  a  hundred  millions  of  men  are  said  to  profess  the 
Mahometan  religion,  one  is  glad  to  think  so.  To  popular 
religion  every  wlicre,  religion  is  proved  by  miracles.  All 
religions  but  a  man’s  own  are  utterly  fal.se  and  vain ;  the 
authors  of  them  are  mere  impostors ;  and  the  wonders 


which  are  said  to  attest  them,  fictitious.  We  forget  that 
this  is  a  game  which  two  can  play  at ;  although  the  believer 
of  each  religion  always  imagines  the  prodigies  which  attest 
his  own  religion  to  be  fencetl  by  a  guard  granted  to  them 
alone.  Yet  how  much  more  sate  is  it,  as  well  as  more  fruit¬ 
ful,  to  look  for  the  main  confirmation  of  a  religion  in  its  in¬ 
trinsic  correspondence  with  urgent  wants  of  human  nature, 
in  its  profound  necessity  1  Differing  religions  will  then  be 
found  to  have  much  in  common ;  but  tliis  will  be  an  addi¬ 
tional  proof  of  the  value  of  that  religion  which  does  most 
for  that  which  is  thus  commonly  rocognized  as  salutary,  and 
necessary.  In  Christendom  one  need  not  go  about  to  es¬ 
tablish  that  the  religion  of  the  Hebrews  is  a  better  religion 
than  the  religion  of  the  Arabs,  or  th.at  the  Bible  is  a  better 
book  than  the  Koran.  Tlie  Bible  grew,  the  Koran  trax 
made  there  lies  the  immense  ditference  in  depth  and  truth 
between  them  1  This  very  inferiority  may  make  the  Koran 
for  certain  purposes  and  for  people  at  a  low  stage  of  mental 
growth,  a  more  powerful  instrument  than  the  Bible.  From 
the  circumstances  of  its  origin,  the  Koran  has  the  intensely 
dogmatic  character,  it  has  the  perpetual  insistance  on  the 
motive  of  future  rewards  and  punishments,  the  palpable 
exhibition  of  paradise  and  hell,  which  the  Bible  has  not. 
Therefore,  to  get  the  sort  of  power  which  all  this  gives, 
popular  Christianity  is  apt  to  treat  the  Bible  as  if  it  was 
just  like  the  Koran ;  and  because  of  this  sort  of  power, 
among  the  little  known  and  little  advanced  races  of  the 
great  African  continent,  the  Mahometan  missionaries  are 
said  to  be  much  more  successlul  than  ours.  Nevertheless 
even  in  Africa  it  will  assuredly  one  day  be  manifest,  tliat 
whereas  the  Bible-people  trace  themselves  to  Abraham 
through  Isaac,  and  the  Koran-people  trace  themselves  to 
Abraham  through  Ishmael,  the  difl'crence  between  the 
religion  of  the  Bible  and  the  religion  of  the  Koran  is  almost 
as  the  difference  between  Isaac  and  Ishmael.  I  mean  that 
the  seriousness  about  righteousness,  which  is  what  the 
hatred  of  idolatry  really  means,  and  the  profound  and  in- 
e.xhaustible  doi-trines  that  the  righteous  Eternal  loveth 
righteousness,  that  there  is  no  peace  for  the  wicked,  that 
the  righteous  is  an  everlasting  foundation,  are  exhibited  and 
inculcated  in  the  Old  Testament  with  an  authority,  majesty 
ami  truth  which  leave  the  Koran  immeasurably  Iiehiml, 
and  which,  the  more  mankind  grows  and  gains  light,  the 
more  will  be  felt  to  have  no  fellows.  Mahomet  was  no 
doubt  acquainted-with  the  Jews  and  their  dotmment.s,  and 
gained  something  from  this  source  for  his  religion ;  but  his 
religion  is  not  a  mere  plagiarism  I'rom  Judea,  any  more  than 
it  is  a  mere  mass  of  falsehootl.  No ;  in  the  seriousness,  ele¬ 
vation,  and  moral  energy  of  himself  and  of  that  Semitic 
race  from  which  he  sprang  and  to  which  he  spoke,  Mahomet 
mainly  found  that  scorn  and  hatred  of  idolatry,  that  sense  of 
tlie  worth  and  truth  of  righteousness,  judgment,  and  justice, 
which  make  the  real  greatness  of  him  and  his  Koran,  and 
which  are  thus  rather  an  independent  testimony  to  ‘he 
essential  doctrines  of  the  Old  Testament  than  a  plagiarism 
Irom  them.  The  worhl  needs  righteousness  and  the  Bible 
is  the  grand  teacher  of  it ;  but,  for  certain  times  and  cer¬ 
tain  men,  Maliomet,  too,  in  his  way,  was  a  teacher  of  right¬ 
eousness. 

But  we  know  how  the  Old-Testament  conception  of 
righteousness  ceaseil,  with  time,  to  have  the  freshness  and 
force  of  an  intuition ;  became  something  petrified,  narrow, 
and  formal,  and  needed  renewing.  We  know  how  Christian¬ 
ity  renewed  it,  carrying  into  these  hard  waters  of  Judaism  a 
sort  of  warm  guU-stream  of  tender  emotion,  due  chiefly  to 
qualities  which  m.ay  be  summed  up  as  those  of  inwardness, 
mildness,  and  self-renouncement.  Mahometanism  had  no 
such  renewing ;  It  began  with  a  conception  of  righteous¬ 
ness,  lofty  indeed,  but  narrow,  and  whicn  we  may  call  ohl 
Jewish;  and  there  it  remained ;  it  is  not  a  feeling  religion. 
No  one  would  say  that  the  virtues  of  gentleness,  mildness, 
and  self-sacrifice  were  its  virtues  ;  and  the  more  it  went  on, 
the  more  the  faults  of  its  original  narrow  basis  became  visi¬ 
ble,  more  and  more  it  became  fierce  and  militant,  less  and 
less  was  it  amiable.  Now,  what  arc  Ali,  and  Hassan,  and 
Hussein,  and  the  Imams,  but  an  insurrection  of  noble  and  pious 
natures  against  this  hardness  and  aridity  of  the  religion 
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round  them ;  an  insurrection  making  its  authors  seem  weak) 
helpless,  and  unsuccessful  to  the  wond  and  amidst  the  strug¬ 
gles  of  the  world,  but  enabling  them  to  know  the  joy  and 
peace  for  which  the  world  tliirsts  in  vain,  and  inspiring  in 
the  heart  of  mankind  an  irresistible  sympathy.  “  The 
twelve  Imams,”  says  Gibbon,  “  Ali,  Hassan,  Hussein,  and 
the  lineal  descendants  of  Hussein  to  the  ninth  generation, 
without  arms  or  treasures  or  sulyects,  successively  enjoyed 
the  veneration  of  the  people.  Their  names  were  often  the 
pretence  of  sedition  and  civil  war ;  but  these  royal  saints 
despised  the  pomp  of  the  world,  submitted  to  the  will  of 
God  and  the  injustice  of  man,  and  devoted  their  innocent 
lives  to  the  study  and  practice  of  religion.” 

Abnegation  and  mildness,  based  on  the  depth  of  the  in¬ 
ner  life,  and  visited  by  unmerited  misfortune,  made  the 
power  of  the  first  and  famous  Imams,  Ali,  Hassan,  Hussein, 
over  the  popular  imagination.  “  O  brother,”  said  Hassan, 
as  he  was  dying  of  poison,  to  Hussein  who  sought  to  find 
out  and  punish  his  murderer,  “  O  brother,  let  him  alone 
till  he  and  I  meet  together  before  God  1  ”  So  his  father  Ali 
had  stood  back  from  his  rights  instead  of  snatching  Vt  them ; 
so  of  Hussein  it  was  said  by  his  successful  rival,  th^  usurp¬ 
ing  Caliph  Yezid :  “  God  loved  Hussein,  but  he  ypuld  not 
euffer  him  to  attain  to  any  thing.”  Tliey  niy^^ttain  to 
nothing,  they  were  too  pure,  these  great  ones  of  the  world 
as  by  birth  they  were ;  but  the  people,  which  itself  also  can 
attain  to  so  little,  loved  them  all  the  better  on  that  account, 
loved  them  for  their  abnegation  and  mildness,  felt  that  they 
were  dear  to  God,  that  God  loved  them,  and  that  they  and 
their  lives  filled  the  void  in  the  severe  religion  of  Mahomet. 
These  saintly  self-deniers,  these  resigned  sufferers,  who 
would  not  strive  nor  cry,  supplied  a  tender  and  pathetic 
side  in  Islam  ;  the  conquered  rersians,  a  more  mobile,  more 
impressionable,  and  gentler  race  than  their  concentrated, 
narrow,  and  austere  Semitic  conquerors,  felt  the  need  of 
most,  and  gave  most  prominence  to  the  ideals  which  satis¬ 
fied  the  need ;  but  in  Arabs  and  Turks  also,  and  in  all  the 
Mahometan  world,  Ali  and  his  sons  excite  enthusiasm  and 
affection.  Round  the  central  sufferer,  Hussein,  has  come  to 
jpx»up  itself  every  thing  which  is  most  tender  and  touching ; 
his  person  brings  to  the  Mussulman’s  mind  the  most  human 
side  of  Mahomet  himself,  his  fondness  for  children,  —  for 
Mahomet  had  loved  to  nurse  the  little  Hussein  on  his  knee, 
and  to  show  him  from  the  pulpit  to  his  people.  ITie  Family 
of  the  Tent  is  full  of  women  and  children,  and  their  devo¬ 
tion  and  sufferings,  —  blameless  and  saintly  women,  lovely 
and  innocent  ch.ldren; — there  too,  are  the  beauty  and  the 
love  of  youth ;  all  follow  the  attraction  of  the  pure  and 
resigned  Imam,  all  die  for  him ;  their  tender  pathos  flows 
into  his  and  enhances  it,  till  there  arises  for  the  popular  im¬ 
agination  an  immense  ideal  of  mildness  and  self-sacrifice, 
melting  and  overpowering  the  soul. 

Even  for  us,  to  whom  almost  all  the  names  are  strange, 
whose  interest  in  the  places  and  persons  is  faint,  who  have 
them  before  us  for  a  moment  to-<lay,  to  see  them  again, 
prob.ably,  no  more  forever,  —  even  for  us,  unless  I  err 
greatly,  the  power  and  pathos  of  this  ideal  are  recog¬ 
nizable.  MTiat  must  they  be  for  those  to  whom  every  name 
is  familiar  anil  calls  up  the  most  solemn  and  chcrisheil  as- 
soi'iations ;  who  have  had  their  adoring  gaze  fixed  all 
tlu  ir  lives  upon  this  exemplar  of  self-denial  and  gentleness, 
and  who  have  no  other  ?  If  it  was  superfluous  to  say  to 
Engli.sh  p<‘ople  that  the  religion  of  the  Koran  has  not  the 
value  of  the  religion  of  the  Old  Testament,  still  more  is  it 
superfluous  to  say  that  the  religion  of  the  Imams  has  not 
the  value  of  Christianity.  The  character  and  discourse  of 
Christ  possess,  I  have  often  elsewhere  said,  two  signal  pow¬ 
ers  :  mildness  and  sweet  reasonableness.  The  latter,  the 
power  which  so  puts  before  our  view  duty  of  every  kind  as 
to  give  it  the  force  of  an  intuition,  as  to  make  it  seem,  —  to 
make  the  total  sacrifice  of  our  ordinary  self  seem, —  the 
most  simple,  natural,  winning,  necessary  thing  in  the  world, 
has  been  hitherto  applied  with  but  a  very  limited  range ;  it 
is  destined  to  an  infinitely  wider  application,  and  has  a 
fruitfulness  which  may  yet  transform  the  world.  Of  this  the 
Imams  have  nothing,  except  so  far  as  all  mildness  and  self- 
sacrifice  have  in  them  something  of  sweet  reasonableness. 
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and  are  its  indispensable  preliminary.  Tliis  they  have, 
mildness  and  self-sacrifice ;  and  we  have  seen  what  an  at¬ 
traction  it  exercises.  Could  we  ask  for  a  stronger  testi¬ 
mony  to  Christianity  ?  Could  we  wish  for  any  sign  more 
convincing,  that  Christ  was  indeed,  what  Christians  call 
him,  the  Desire  of  all  nations  f  So  salutary,  so  necessary  is 
what  Christianity  contains,  that  a  religion  —  great,  power¬ 
ful,  successful  religion  —  arises  without  it,  and  the  missing 
virtue  forces  its  way  in !  Christianity  may  s.ay  to  these 
Persian  Mahometans,  with  their  gaze  fondly  turned  towards 
the  martyred  Imams,  what  in  our  Bible  God  says  by  Isaiah 
to  Cyrus,  their  great  ancestor  :  — “  /  girded  thee,  though  thou 
hast  not  known  me.”  It  is  a  long  way  from  Kerbela  to  Cal¬ 
vary  ;  but  the  sufferers  of  Kerbela  hold  aloft  to  the  eyes  of 
millions  of  our  race  the  lesson  so  loved  by  the  Sufferer  of 
Calvary.  For  he  said:  “Learn  of  me,  that  I  am  mild  and 
lowly  of  heart ;  and  ye  shall  find  rest  unto  your  souls.” 


THE  IRON  CAGE. 

It  was  at  the  time  when  all  sorts  of  plots  and  conspira¬ 
cies  were  being  hatched  at  Venice,  that  a  certain  private 
individual,  Luea  Orioli  by  name,  lived  in  the  town,  along 
with  his  sister  Brigida,  who  kept  house  for  him,  and  looked 
after  his  wants.  Brigida  was  altogether  devoted  to  her 
brother,  and  seemed  to  live  but  for  him,  to  attend  to  his 
eomfortf!,  and  forward  in  all  things  whatever  objects  he 
had  in  view.  There  are  some  women  like  this,  who  devote 
themselves  to  others,  and  seem  to  lose  sight  of  themselves 
altogether.  There  are  not  too  many  of  them,  but  tliey 
exist. 

Orioli  was  by  calling  a  missal  painter,  an  illuminator  of 
ancient  manuscripts ;  but  the  concerns  in  which  at  the  time 
I  speak  of  he  was  entirely  absorbed,  were  neither  literary 
nor  artistic.  He  was  altogether  occupied  with  politics, 
machinations  against  the  existing  government,  plans  for 
overthrowing  it,  and  setting  up  in  its  place  acommonwe.alth, 
in  which  equal  rights  were  to  be  accorded  to  all,  in  which 
the  highest  noble  in  Venice  was  to  enjoy  no  privileges  what¬ 
ever  beyond  those  which  were  to  be  accorded  to  the  mean¬ 
est  citizen  in  the  town. 

It  was  a  most  hazardous  plot  against  the  State  in  which 
this  Orioli  was  engaged ;  he,  and  I  know  not  how  many 
others ;  some  living  at  Venice,  some  elsewhere,  at  Chioggia, 
at  Verona,  at  Ravenna  even,  who  knows?  At  all  events, 
they  were  scattered  hither  and  thither,  and  had  to  be  com¬ 
municated  with,  when  any  intelligence  was  to  be  made 
known  to  the  fraternity,  by  letter.  Altogether  there  was  a 
deal  of  writing  to  be  got  through ;  not  letters  only,  but  re¬ 
ports,  statements,  projects  drawn  up  on  paper  to  be  circu¬ 
lated  among  the  different  conspirators.  And  it  was  in 
copying  such  writings  out,  or  taking  down  the  matter  of 
which  they  were  to  consist  from  her  brother’s  lips,  that 
Brigida  made  herself  more  useful  than  in  almost  any  other 
way.  The  girl  was  an  excellent  writer,  and  could  copy  out 
a  document  so  that  it  should  be  as  readable  as  print.  Tliis 
was  a  rare  accomplishment  in  those  days,  and  Brigida  was 
kept  hard  at  it  you  may  be  assured,  writing  from  dictation, 
copying  papers  of  which  duplicates  were  wanted,  and  so 
on,  all  through  the  day,  and  part  of  the  night  as  well. 

But  for  all  she  was  so  hard  worked,  the  young  lady  found 
time  to  do  a  little  writing  on  her  own  account.  The  fact 
is,  th.at  the  signorina  had  a  lover,  one  Filippo,  ordinarily 
called  Lippo,  Rinaldi,  living  at  Padua,  and  with  this  young 
fellow  she  would  correspond  whenever  she  got  a  chanee  of 
sending  a  letter.  She  would  write  to  him  of  every  thing 
that  was  going  on,  both  of  her  brother’s  doings  and  her  own ; 
and  very  pretty  letters  they  were,  no  doubt,  and  such  as 
any  young  gentleman,  as  much  in  love  as  Lippo  was,  would 
be  very  glad  to  get. 

Tliis  brother  and  sister  lived,  as  I  have  heard  the  story  told, 
in  a  little  piazzetta  at  the  back  of  the  Riva  dei  Sidiiavoni, 
and  not  far  from  the  church  of  St.  Giorgio  de  Greci.  It  w.as 
an  out-of-the-way  kind  of  pl.ice,  for  it  was  very  important 
for  Orioli  that  he  should  live  as  retired  as  possible,  and  be 
as  much  as  possible  unobserved  by  anybody.  Here,  then, 
it  was  that  for  the  most  part  all  those  plots  and  mac  liina- 
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tions  in  which  Orioli  was  so  deeply  implicated  were  con" 
cocted ;  and  here,  sometimes,  one  or  more  of  the  conspira" 
tors  would  come  to  confabulate  with  him,  at  times  when 
there  seemed  to  be  the  least  chance  of  discovery. 

One  autumn  afternoon  the  brother  and  sister  were  en¬ 
gaged  in  preparing  a  document  to  be  sent  to  Verona  by 
special  messenger  that  night.  As  often  h:mpened,  Luca 
was  dictating,  and  his  sister  was  writing.  Tlie  light  was 
fast  fading,  and  lirigida  had  established  herself  close  to  the 
window  to  take  advantage  of  all  that  was  to  be  had.  Orioli 
was  at  the  window  too,  but  he  was  standing,  leaning  his 
f)rchead  against  one  of  the  cross  mullions  which  enclosed 
the  small  panes  of  glass,  and  gazing  out  into  the  little  piaz¬ 
za  behind  the  house,  which  had,  it  may  be  mentioned,  tw'o 
entrances,  one  giving  on  the  piazzetta,  and  the  other  on 
one  of  the  small  canals  which  intersect  the  town  in  all 
directions.  There  w'as  little  light  in  the  room  except  just 
close  to  the  window,  and  the  gathering  darkness  held  un- 
disjjuted  possession  of  the  other  end  of  the  apartment. 

Orioli  stood  and  looked  out  on  the  piazzetta,  but  his  eyes 
took  in,  as  far  as  he  Wiis  conscious,  nothing  of  the  scene 
before  him.  He  was  absorbed  in  the  letter  which  he  was 
dictating  to  his  sister,  and  which  related  to  a  final  meeting 
of  the  brotherhood  to  which  he  belonged,  which  was  to 
take  place  in  a  few  days,  and  the  time,  place,  and  object  of 
which  he  was  notifying  to  his  Veronese  friend.  Now  and 
then  he  would  pause  in  the  work  of  dictation,  to  say  a  few 
words  to  his  sister  on  some  subject  connected  with  the  mat¬ 
ter  in  hand. 

“  Bridda,”  he  said,  on  one  of  these  occasions,  “  I  think  I 
was  followed  last  night  when  I  parted  from  Tito  Grimani 
and  his  brother  Bartolommeo,  in  the  enclosure  at  the  back 
of  the  palace.  The  vile  spies  and  secret  oflicers  of  tlie  sen¬ 
ate  are  everywhere,  and  1  surely  think  that  1  detected  one 
of  them  dogging  my  footsteps  last  night.” 

Brigida  looked  (juickly  up  from  her  writing  with  anxious, 
frightened  eyes. 

“  1  am  always  fearing  it,”  she  said.  “  Dear  Luca,  the 
thought  that  this  j)lot  will  one  day  be  discovered,  and 
that  you  will  be  taken  and  imprisoned,  is  forever  haunt¬ 
ing  me.  How  I  wish  that  the  old  days,  before  you  had 
become  involved  in  any  of  these  terrible  risks,  were  back 
again !  ” 

At  tliis  moment  a  slight  noise  in  the  room  attracted 
Luca’s  attention,  and  turning  hastily  from  tlie  window,  and 
looking  into  that  part  of  the  ai>artment  which  was  involved 
in  comparative  obscurity,  he  was  able  to  detect  the  shadowy 
forms  of  three  men,  whom  he  felt  at  once  were  servants  of 
the  State. 

“  We  come  to  arrest  you  as  head  conspirator  in  a  plot 
against  the  lawful  authority  of  the  Venetian  senate,”  said 
tlie  chief  officer,  stepping  forward  out  of  the  obscurity. 

The  Venetian  senate  in  those  days  made  short  work  of 
the  trial  of  political  otTenders.  There  were  so  many  of 
these  that  the  government,  in  its  alarm  fur  its  own  safety, 
dealt  out  severe  justice  to  all  such  who  gut  within  its 
reach.  The  evidence  against  Luca  Orioli  was  irresistibly 
strung,  and  it  being  considered  that  an  opportunity  of 
“  making  an  example  ”  was  aftorded  by  his  detection,  it  was 
determined  that  a  punishment  should  be  resorted  to  in  his 
instance  which  was  only  used  very  rarely,  and  principally 
in  cases  which  were  mai  ked  by  especial  atrocity :  parricides, 
persons  who  were  convicted  of  sacrilege,  monks  or  nuns 
who  had  broken  their  vows,  and  the  like  exceptionally 
gross  offenders.  The  punishment  in  question  consisted  in 
being  hunw  out  in  an  iron  cage  which  was  suspended  from 
the  top  of  tlie  great  bell-tower  or  Campanile  of  V’^enice,  and 
in  which  the  victim  was  suffered  to  perish  miserably  of 
starvation  and  exposure.  This  was  the  horrible  penalty 
which  was  awarded  to  Luca  Orioli. 

But  what  was  the  saddest  part  of  all  —  and  it  was  cer- 
t  jinly  felt  to  be  so  by  Luca  himself —  was  that  his  sister, 
his  poor  little  Brigida,  was  convicted  of  complicity  with 
him  in  this  disastrous  plot,  and  was  uondemued  to  share  his 
punishment. 

It  was  that  skill  of  hers  in  penmanship  which  had  ruined 
her.  All  sorts  of  documents  of  the  must  compromisiug 


character,  plans  of  action  to  be  adopted  by  the  leading 
conspirators,  letters  to  them  from  Luca  himself  on  matters 
connected  with  the  plot,  which,  tliuugh  intrusted  to  careful 
hands  for  delivery,  had  fallen  into  the  clutches  of  the 
numerous  spies  who  were  always  on  the  look  out  for  such 
papers,  a  great  mass  of  such  writings  had  been  seized,  and 
proved  beyond  doubt  to  be  in  the  young  girl’s  handwriting; 
pmved,  indeed,  by  comparison  with  the  piece  of  writing  on 
which  she  was  actually  engaged  at  the  moment  when  the 
oflicers  of  justice  made  their  arrest  of  Luca. 

The  crushing  weight  with  which  this  implication  of 
his  little  sister  fell  on  Luca  can  hardly  be  described  in 
words.  Brigida  —  Brida,  as  he  always  called  her  —  had 
been  so  many  years  under  his  care,  her  parents  having 
died  in  her  childhood,  and  was  so  much  his  junior,  that  he 
had  gut  to  regard  her  almost  mure  as  a  daughter  than  as  a 
sister,  so  much  did  a  feeling  of  care  for  her,  and  a  sense 
that  she  was  a  creature  to  be  sheltered  from  all  harm,  and 
protected  by  him  at  all  cost,  pervade  all  the  relations  be¬ 
tween  the  two.  Nay,  it  is  impossible  to  say  whether  the 
physical  difference  between  them  —  for  Luca  was  a  bij;, 
jwwerful  man,  while  Brida  was  slightly  and  delicately 
formed  in  an  uncommon  degree  —  may  not  have  helped  to 
strengthen  tins  feeling  on  the  brother’s  part,  that  to  keep 
his  little  sister  out  of  harm’s  way  was  one  of  the  chief  occu¬ 
pations  of  his  life. 

That  this  frail  creature  should  be  involved  through  him 
in  so  terrible  a  calamity  was  to  Orioli  a  thought  which  was 
entirely  insupportable.  Her  constitution  was  delicate  as 
her  frame  was,  and  there  could  be  little  doubt  that  the  ex¬ 
posure  to  the  cold  and  damp,  for  it  was  now  late  autumn, 
must  cause  her  the  extremest  suffering.  Death,  of  course, 
was  inevitable  for  both,  as  they  were  to  hang  thciaj  in  the 
iron  cage  till  famine  did  its  work,  but  that  she  should  suffer 
as  well  as  die  —  1  It  was  too  terrible,  and  the  earnest  and 
passionate  appeal  which  Luca  made  to  the  judges  on  his 
sister’s  behalf  —  he  hS,d  made  no  such  appeal  for  himself — 
might  have  touched,  one  would  have  thought,  even  harder 
hearts  than  those  to  which  he  had  to  address  himself. 

“  It  is  my  doing,  and  mine  only,”  he  cried,  at  last.  “  She 
did  what  I  told  her  —  miserable  that  I  am.  On  me  let  the 
penalty  fall  —  a  double  penalty  if  you  choose.  Let  me  be 
tortured,  burnt  at  a  slow  fire,  anything,  only  spiire  her,  my 
little  Brigida,  a  creature  incapable  of  harming  any  one,  and 
whose  love  for  her  brother  has  been  her  only  fault.” 

But  he  spoke  to  men  of  stone  when  he  addressed  that 
pitiless  assembly  in  the  dimly-lighted  council-chamber  of 
the  Doge’s  Palace.  The  fiat  had  gone  forth,  and  must  be 
obeyed.  She  was  sentenced,  and  must  suffer. 

A  damp,  cold  night  at  the  end  of  October.  An  iron 
cage  hung  out  upon  a  crane-like  arm  projecting  from  the 
top  of  the  great  belfry  tower  of  Venice,  and  in  it  were  the 
two  malefactors  who  had  incurred  the  wrath  of  the  Vene¬ 
tian  senate.  'Hie  cage  and  its  occupants  had  been  liung 
out  a  little  before  sunset,  and  while  the  light  lasted  the 
peofile  in  the  piazza  below  had  stood  alxiut  the  base  of  the 
pillar  gazing  up  at  tlie  uncommon  sight. 

'rhere  was  not  much  to  see.  Little  could  be  made  out  at 
that  height  of  the  two  figures  in  tlie  cage  ;  the  structure  it¬ 
self  and  its  oecupants,  looking  not  much  bigger  than  a  bird¬ 
cage  with  a  couple  of  linnets  inside.  Still  the  people  knew 
that  human  creatures  were  up  there,  and  they  gazed  so  long 
as  tlie  light  lasted,  and  not  till  it  had  quite  faded  did  the 
last  of  them  go  away.  The  cage  would  be  there  tliC  next  day, 
however,  “  that  was  one  comfort,”  and  aflei  that  who  could 
tell  how  long.  'Tliere  would  be  a  couple  of  corpses  in  it 
one  day  instead  of  these  living  creatures.  Tlie  spcwtacle 
would  be  more  interesting,  if  possible,  then  even  than  now. 

Hand  in  hand,  the  brother  and  sister  sat  crouching  on 
the  floor  of  the  ca<;e,  quiet,  resigned,  and  waiting  for  the 
end.  'Tlicy  spoke  but  seldom,  a  word  or  two  now  and  then, 
an  attempt  to  encourage  each  other ;  then  there  would  come  a 
long  pause,  while  they  took  half  unconscious  note  of  the 
scene  around,  above,  below.  Mechanically  their  eyes  dwelt 
on  the  near  details  of  the  huge  column  to  which  their  prison 
was  suspendeJ,  tlie  ornamentation  which  looked  so  smooth 
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and  elalwratc  trom  below,  but  here  close  by  seemed  quite  | 
roujrh  and  unfinished.  TTie  stars  burnt  at)«ve  them,  the  | 
twinkling  lights  came  out  in  the  city  below,  the  dark  lap:cx)n 
stretched  out  as  far  as  they  could  see;  the  tower  and  licllries 
of  the  town  showed  «limly  above  the  other  buildings,  but 
none  came  near  in  height  to  the  great  Campanile  from 
whi.-h  they  hung,  and  which,  when  the  bells  rang  out,  seemed 
positively  to  sway  with  ‘he  vibration  of  the  deafening  sound. 

They  were  utterly  we  tried  and  exhausted.  It  was  cold, 
and  the  damp  ro:  e  the  canal  and  the  lagoon,  an<l  seem¬ 
ed  to  chill  them  to  he  bone.  Poor  little  Brigida  shivered 
involuntarily  from  time  ta  time.  Tlie  absence  of  all  hope 
— all  possibility  of  deliverance  —  seemed  to  depress  her  vital 
power,  and  produced  a  de'ree  of  chill  which  the  actual  con¬ 
dition  of  the  temperature  did  not  account  for. 

“  My  poor  Brida,”  said  Luca,  tenderly,  looking  kindly  on 
her  in  the  dim  light,  “  they  might  have  spared  you.  ^V'hat 
a  conspirator,”  he  added,  smiling  bitterly,  “what  a  dangei^ 
ous  subject.  Oh  1  ”  he  ened,  his  tone  changing  suddenly, 
“tliat  something  could  bj  done  to  deliver  you  fiom  this 
dreadful  fate  1  ” 

“  Do  you  wish  me  away,  then,  Luca  ?  ”  She  paused  a 
moment,  and  her  thousilits  went  back  to  happier  times. 

“  Luca,”  she  went  on,  “  how  happy  we  used  to  be  before  you 
were  mixed  up  with  these  dreadful  plots  and  conspiracies ; 
when  you  used  to  work  all  day  at  your  beautiful  missals, 
and  I  sat  by  you  making  the  patterns  which  you  had 
designed  on  my  embroidery ;  and  Lippo,  who  used  to  be 
with  us  so  often.  Poor  Lijipo!  I  wonder  what  he  is  doing, 
and  if  he  got  the  letter  which  I  sent  him  after  you  were 
arrested  ” — 

She  stopped  abruptly  as  her  brother  started  up  from 
the  crouching  position  in  which  he  hail  lain  so  long,  caus¬ 
ing  the  cage  to  swing  violently  to  and  fro  by  the  sudden 
movement. 

“  What  was  that  ?  ”  he  cried.  “  Something  rushed 
by  me  in  the  air;  was  it  a  bird?  It  came  (juite  near  my 
head.  !  ”  he  cried,  after  a  short  interval.  “  Ah !  it  is 

not  a  birjK  It  is  —  it  is  an  arrow  1  ” 

“  A^^rro’vr  ?  ”  echoe.l  Brigida ;  “  what  can  that  mean  ?  ” 
Tligf^oon  had  come  out  brightly  just  at  this  time  from 
J^iind  a  cloud,  and  they  both  gazed  down  on  the  piazza. 
'Idle  sky  was  covered  again  presently,  and  every  thing  was 
indistinct,  but  Brigida  thought  she  had  made  out  something 
like  the  figure  of  a  man  in  the  great  square  near  the  base 
of  the  column.  “  What  can  it  mean  ?  ”  said  Brigida  again. 

“It  means,”  replied  her  brother,  “ that  we  are  hung  up 
here  as  a  mark  to  be  shut  at.  But  in  tlie  dark,  why  in  the 
dark  ?  ” 

Brigida  shuddered  involuntarily,  anil  drew  nearer  to 
her  brother.  “  I  hope  they  will  kill  me  first,”  she  said. 

Tlie  words  were  hardly  out  of  her  mouth  when  a  third 
arrow  came  whizzing  through  the  air.  This  time  it  struck 
Luca  full  on  the  shoulder. 

“  They  aim  well  by  this  dim  light,”  he  said.  “  Strange,” 
he  added  after  a  pause ;  “  the  arrow  hit  me  full,  and  yet  it 
has  not  pierced  my  skin,  nor  I  think  made  any  wound. 
But  what  is  this  ?  ”  he  added  a  moment  afterwards.  A 
lir.e  had  fallen  across  his  arm,  and  as  he  drew  one  end  of 
it  to  him  he  found  that  it  was  attached  to  the  arrow  which 
had  struck  him.  “  The  arrow  is  blunted  at  the  end,  and 
tliere  is  a  silken  line  attached  to  it.” 

Quick  in  her  woman’s  wit,  quicker  still  in  her  love 
instinct,  Brigida  saw  in  an  instant  what  had  happened. 

“  It  is  from  Lippo,”  she  cried ;  “  you  know  what  a  good 
marksman  he  is.  I  knew  he  would  help  us.” 

“  Tliere  is  something  fastened  to  tne  line,”  said  Luca, 
pulling  it  swiftly  into  the  cage.  “  It  is  heavy,”  he  con¬ 
tinued,  “  and  gets  heavier  as  1  draw  it  nearer.  It  is  a 
rojie  1  ” 

An  exclamation  of  relief  burst  from  brother  and  sister 
at  once.  It  was  followed,  as  often  happens,  by  a  re¬ 
action. 

“  But  the  cage  I  ”  cried  Brigida.  “  IIow  can  we  get  out  ?  ” 

“  Easily,”  was  the  reply.  “  They  have  thought  that  the 
height  from  the  ground  was  sat'eguard  enough  against  any 
attempt  to  escape,  and  have  not  considered  it  necessary  to  I 
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I  place  the  bars  verv  near  together.  A  little  squeezing,  dear, 
I  and  we  shall  get  tliat  small  body  of  yours  through  between 
these  two  bars,  which  by  some  accident  have  got  more 
forced  apart  than  the  others.” 

Brigiila  shuddered  involuntarilv,  but  her  brother  allowed 
her  no  time  for  reflection.  Itajiidly,  but  skilfully,  he  fast- 
eneil  one  end  of  the  rope  to  the  cage,  and  then  tenderly, 
but  very  securely,  wound  the  other  end  about  his  sister’s 
body. 

“  IIow  terrible  it  looks,”  said  the  girl,  gazing  down  into 
the  darkness  below.  “Luca,”  she  cried,  as  if  a  sudden 
thought  had  struck  her,  “you  will  let  me  down,  but  who 
will  let  you  down  ?  ” 

“  I  shall  descend  the  rope  hand  over  hand  as  I  have  done 
scores  of  times  for  pastime  at  the  gymnasium.  It  is  noth¬ 
ing  to  me.” 

“  O  Luca  I  are  you  sure?  And  the  bars.  If  I  can  get 
through  them,  which  seems  hardly  possible,  are  you  sure 
you  can,  dear  ?  ” 

“  I  am  as  slippery  as  an  eel,”  he  answered  with  a  forced 
laugh,  “  and  shall  get  through  as  easily  as  possible.  Come, 
dear,”  he  added,  hurriedly,  “  there  is  not  a  moment  to  lose. 
ITie  rope  is  safely  round  you,  it  cannot  slip.  Now,  dear, 
courage  —  a  little  pain  in  squeezing  through  and  you  are 
safe.” 

He  gave  her,  in  his  merciful  consideration,  no  time  to 
think,  and  very  firmly,  but  with  such  care  as  a  surgeon  uses 
when  subjecting  his  patient  to  inevitable  pain,  be  forced 
her  through  the  opening  between  the  bars,  which  at  the 
particular  part  might  have  been  j)erhaps  from  seven  to 
seven  and  a  half  inches  asunder. 

“  O  Luca,  Luca !  ”  cried  the  girl,  “  take  me  back,  you  will 
never,  never  be  able  to  follow  me.  You  are  so  much  big¬ 
ger.  Take  me  back,  and  let  me  stay  with  you  to  the 
end.” 

She  struggled  and  clung  to  the  cage,  but  Luca  would 
not  listen  to  her.  He  detached  her  hands  from  the  bars, 
only  too  easily,  for  she  was  h.alf  fainting,  then  he  leaned 
over  and  kissed  her  head,  and  then  with  rapid  but  cautious 
action  paid  out  the  roim  through  the  bars. 

AVhen  Brigida  reached  the  termination  of  her  hazardous 
journey  she  was  insensible,  and  it  was  in  that  state  that 
Lipjx)  received  her  into  his  arms.  By  the  time  she  was  re¬ 
leased  from  the  rope  which  was  bound  about  her  body,  the 
poor  girl  had  regained  possession  of  her  senses.  Lippo’s 
first  care,  after  almost  suflbcating  his  recovered  treasure 
with  caresses,  was  to  provide  for  Brigida’s  immediate  es¬ 
cape.  He  had  a  boat  ready  in  the  canal  close  by,  manned 
by  a  couple  of  boatmen  whom  he  could  implicitly  trust,  and 
he  was  for  hurrying  her  away  at  once,  lest  any  of  the  offi¬ 
cers  of  the  night-watch,  in  making  their  rounds,  should  en¬ 
ter  the  piazza.  But  Lippo’s  entreaties,  usuallv  so  powerful 
with  Brigid.o,  were  in  tins  case  of  no  avail.  ’I'ill  Luca  was 
free  of  the  cage,  and  stood  there  heside  her,  nothing  would 
induce  her  to  consult  her  own  safety.  She  would  fly  with 
him  or  nut  at  all,  and  the  utmost  that  Lippo’s  persuasion 
could  effect  was  to  induce  her  to  hide  herself,  within  a  recess 
in  the  great  building  whieh  flanked  the  south  side  of  the 
sijuare,  and  came  near  to  the  Campanile’s  base. 

The  girl  was,  in  truth,  in  an  agony  of  apprehension  lest 
that  escape  from  the  cage,  which,  even  in  her  case,  had  been 
eflected  with  so  much  difficulty,  should  for  her  brother  be  a 
thing  altogetlier  impracticable.  With  every  moment  that 
passed  this  terrible  apprehension  gained  increase  of  stremgth. 
As  to  what  Luca  himself  was  about,  neither  she  nor  Lippo 
could  do  more  than  form  the  vaguest  conjeetures.  At  that 
height,  and  in  the  darkness,  they  could  see  nothing  but  the 
general  outline  of  the  cage  against  the  sky.  They  could 
make  out,  too,  that  the  rope  was  violently  agitated  and 
shaken,  evidently  owing  to  the  movement  imparted  to  the 
cage  by  the  efforts  of  its  occupant  to  force  himself  through 
the  bars.  But  time  passed,  and  there  was  still  no  indication 
of  that  descending  figure  for  which  they  were  looking  with 
such  absorbing  eagerness,  and  Brigida  could  no  longer  resist 
a  sickening  conviction  that  her  worst  fears  were  realized. 

“  Oh,”  she  cried,  “  why  did  I  leave  him  1  It  was  selfish, 
it  was  cruel.  I  knew  he  could  not  get  through.  Those 
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lart'C,  stronjT  shoulders  of  his  ”  —  and  here,  so  strangely  are 
we  constituted,  came  out  a  touch  of  sisterly  pride  —  “  would 
never  pass  through  that  small  opening,  tiippo,"  she  cried, 
almost  angrily,  “  can  you  do  nothing  ?  Why  did  you  shoot 
that  arrow  ?  Why  did  you  take  me  away  from  him  ?  I’oor, 
noble  brother ;  he  only  cared  about  me.  Lippo,”  she  cried 
azain,  petulantly,  “  there  must  be  sometliing  more  possible ! 
Quick  1  the  night  is  passing  away,  and  when  daylight  comes 
it  will  be  too  late.” 

Lippo  cast  one  look  up  towards  the  cage,  and  mechani¬ 
cally  stretched  out  his  hand  to  the  silken  cord  which  hung 
down  still  from  the  c.age  by  the  side  of  the  rope.  As  he 
touched  it  he  seemed  to  conceive  a  new  idea. 

“  There  is  hope  yet,”  he  said.  “  Only  stay  here,  keep 
within  the  shadow  of  the  wall,  and  wait,  with  what  patience 
you  can,  till  I  return.” 

He  did  not  stop  for  her  answer,  but  dashed  off  across  the 
picizza  at  his  utmost  speed. 

What  a  time  was  that  which  followed  1  Brigida  was 
alone,  alone  at  the  foot  of  the  column,  at  the  top  of  which 
her  well-loved  brother  was  still  encaged.  She  could  not 
communicate  with  him.  She  had  no  one  at  all  to  speak  to 
or  take  counsel  with.  It  was  one  of  those  dreadful  cases 
in  which  the  severest  part  of  the  trial  is  the  necessity  of 
total  inaction.  It  was  almost  unbearable.  She  longed  to 
speak.  She  longed  to  call  aloud  to  her  brother ;  to  entreat 
him  not  to  desi)air.  She  felt  that  he  had  abandoned  all 
tlioughts  of  escape.  The  rope  hung  (piietly  now,  showing 
that  no  movement  was  taking  place  in  the  cage.  Oh  that 
she  could  know  what  this  quietness  meant  I  AV'as  he  wait¬ 
ing,  patient,  resigned,  for  tue  end  ?  Did  he  think  she  liad 
abandoned  him,  and  that  she  had  consulted  her  own  safety 
in  flight  ?  No,  he  could  not  bejieve  that.  Or  had  some 
dreadful  thing  happened  ?  Had  he  got  fixed  between  the 
bars?  —  was  he  strangled,  suffocated  V 

Tlie  suspense  was  horrible,  but  it  must  be  borne.  Bri¬ 
gida  was  possessed  of  the  priceless  gift  of  good  sense.  She 
was  wise  as  well  as  loving.  She  must  be  quiet,  she  must 
keep  herself  eoncealed,  as  she  had  been  told  to  do.  Every 
thing  —  her  brother’s  fate  especially  —  dejHmded  on  lier 
not  being  found.  She  must  keep  within  the  shadow  of 
that  piece  of  masonry  behind  which  Lippo  had  hidden 
her,  and  wait. 

Once  she  stole  out  to  the  foot  of  the  Campanile.  The 
rope  by  which  she  had  descended  hung  out  away  from  the 
pillar,  and  if  any  one  came  by  the  place  would  attract  at¬ 
tention.  She  got  hold  of  it,  and  twisted  and  entwined  it 
among  some  of  the  projecting  decorations  about  the  base  of 
the  column,  so  that  it  should  be  less  conspicuous.  Then 
she  crept  back  and  hid  herself  once  again. 

Even  at  that  hour  —  it  was  between  two  and  three  in  the 
morning  —  St.  Mark’s  Place  was  not  entirely  deserted.  A 
couple  of  belated  Venetians  crossed  the  square  just  after 
she  had  got  back  to  her  hiding-place.  Iney  came  quite 
near  to  where  she  was  concealetl,  and  stood  looking  up  at 
tile  column,  evidently  occupied  by  the  topic  of  the  moment, 
which,  indeed,  all  Venice  was  talking  about.  “It  is  the 
girl  I  pity  most,”  she  heard  one  of  the  men  s.iy,  just  as  they 
passed  out  of  hearing.  She  was,  indeed,  at  this  moment, 
perhaps,  most  to  be  pitied.  After  the  two  men  came  a  party 
al‘  the  w.atch  on  their  rounds.  They  came  near  to  the  loot 
of  tlie  Campanile,  and  Brigida’s  heart  almost  stood  still 
with  terror. 

“  They  seem  quiet  enough  up  there,”  said  one  of  the  men. 

“  Quiet?  Yes;  I  should  think  so,”  rejoined  another.  “I 
shouldn’t  wonder  if  one  of  them,  at  any  r.ate,  was  (juiet  in 
death.  'The  girl  looked  more  than  half  dead  before  she  was 
put  up  there.” 

“I  wonder  they  haven’t  placed  a  sentry  here  by  the 
Campanile,”  said  one  of  the  men,  who  had  not  spoken 
before. 

“  MHiy,  what  would  be  the  use  of  a  sentry  ?  ”  retorted' the 
first  speaker.  “  How  do  you  think  they  could  get  out  of  the 
cage?  And  do  you  suppose  that,  even  if  they  did,  they 
could  make  a  hop,  skip  and  a  jump  of  it  from  the  top  of  the 
Campanile,  whicii  is  more  than  three  hundred  feet  high,  to 
the  b^ittom?  A  sentry,  indeed  !  ” 


Tlie  sergeant  in  command  of  the  party  interposed  at  this 
juncture  with  the  word  to  march,  and  the  little  band  passed 
on.  Tlicy  left  poor  Brigida  with  new  matter  for  alarm. 
What  if  a  sentry  should  yet  be  placed  there  ?  AVh.at  if  the 
watch  should  come  round  again  ?  AVhat  if  her  brother 
should  be  able  to  get  out,  and  they  should  appear  as  he  was 
in  the  act  of  ilescending  ? 

This  inaction  was  terrible.  Brigida  felt  as  if  she  must 
do  something.  She  would  go  to  the  foot  of  the  pillar  and  call 
aloud  to  her  brother.  She  would  go  and  meet  Lippo.  No ; 
she  would  do  none  of  these  things.  She  would  control 
herself  with  all  her  might,  and  keep  close  there  in  her  dark 
corner  till  she  could  do  something  that  would  be  really 
uselul.  She  would  —  Ah  1  there  was  Lip|K>.  Now  some¬ 
thing  would,  be  done,  at  any  rate. 

“  AVheie  have  you  been  ?  MTi.at  have  you  dene  ?  ”  she 
eried,  as  soon  as  he  was  within  hearing  of  her. 

“  I  have  been  home  to  fetch  this,”  he  answered,  holding 
up  a  file.  “  Luca  must  file  through  one  of  the  bars  at  the 
top.  Then  he  will  be  able  to  bend  it  aside,  and  pass 
through.” 

“  ( )h,  but  is  there  time  ?  ” 

“  The  day  will  not  begin  to  break  for  an  hour.” 

Even  while  he  was  sjieaking  Lippo  was  engaged  in  fasten¬ 
ing  the  little  instrument  on  which  so  much  depended  to  the 
silken  cord,  which  still  hung  down  by  the  side  of  the  column. 
This  done,  he  gave  the  line  one  or  two  sharp  pulls  to  at¬ 
tract  the  attention  of  the  occupant  of  the  cage. 

“  Thank  (lod,  he  is  alive  at  least,”  murmured  Brigida,  as 
the  line  with  the  file  attached  to  it  was  swiftly  drawn  up 
from  above. 

And  now,  indeed,  there  followed  a  time  when  the  suspense 
endured  by  those  who  waited  below  amounted  to  something 
little  short  of  agony.  It  was  vain  for  them  to  strain  their 
eyes  into  ihe  darkness;  they  could  make  out  nothing  of 
what  was  going  on  above.  It  was  vain  to  listen  for  the  sound 
of  the  file;  it  was  a  wimiy  night,  and  so  slight  a  noise  could 
not  be  heard  at  that  distance.  Then  there  was  the  ever- 
resent  fear  lest  some  one  should,  even  at  that  unlikely 
our,  appear  on  the  piazza.  The  watch,  again  on  their 
rounds,  passed  by  once  more  with  lights  and  taeir  arms 
glittering,  but  this  time  they  did  not  come  so  close  to  the 
column  as  they  did  before.  Presently  atlerw'ards  a  drunken 
fellow  came  by  and  insisted  on  talking  to  Lipjio  in  a  disastrous¬ 
ly  friendly  strain,  lie  stayed  so  long,  and  was  so  gaiTulous 
on  the  subject  of  the  cage  and  its  occujiants,  that  Lippo 
could  only  get  him  to  leave  the  place  by  going  with  him,  re¬ 
turning  alone  at  his  utmost  speed  as  soon  as  he  had  lured 
the  talkative  sot  safely  out  of  the  square. 

Meanwhile,  the  night,  or  rather  the  morning,  was  wearing 
on.  It  was  the  time  of  year  when  the  darkness  is  long  in 
giving  place  to  daylight,  and  there  was  as  yet  no  hint  even 
of  approaching  dawn.  Only  the  striking  of  the  hours  from 
the  neighboring  clocks  told  our  two  watchers  of  the  near  ap¬ 
proach  of  dawn,  and  made  them  tremble.  ’Ilicy  almost 
counteil  the  minutes  now,  so  precious  had  they  Ixcomc.  If 
once  the  city  began  to  wake  up,  and  the  people  to  stir 
abroad,  the  escape  of  Luca  from  his  prison  would  be  impos¬ 
sible.  Thei'C  was  no  indication  of  any  such  thing  as  yet,  but 
the  time  was  nevertheless  near  at  hand  when  the  world  would 
wake  up  for  the  day,  and  the  life  of  Venice  begin  afresh. 

While  Lippo  and  Brigida  were  waiting  at  the  column’s 
foot,  turning  tnesc  things  over  and  over  in  their  thoughts,  they 
were  suddenly  startled  by  the  sound  of  some  object  falling, 
with  a  metallic,  clinking  sound,  on  the  pavement  of  the 
square.  Every  thing  that  befell  now  was  of  the  most  pro¬ 
digious  moment,  and  Lippo  rushed  to  the  spot,  and  falling 
on  his  knees  on  the  ground  made  eager  searcdi  lor  the  object, 
whatever  it  might  be,  whose  fall  h.id  proiluced  the  sound. 
An  exclamation  of  dismay  brought  Brigida  to  his  side.  He 
was  holding  in  his  hand  the  file  which  so  short  a  time  before 
they  had  seen  drawn  up  to  the  tup  of  the  column. 

“  What  is  it  that  has  hajinened  ;  ”  faltered  Brigida.  Her 
faculties  were  in  some  sort  benumlicd  by  long  tension,  and 
she  could  not  understand,  only  felt  that  sometliing  was 
wrong. 

“  He  has  dropped  it  while  at  work,”  replied  Lippo.  “  We 
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must  send  it  up  to  him  ap;ain ;  but  how  ?  The  silken  cord 
is  drawn  up  —  ah,  there  is  the  rope  1  ” 

As  Lippo  spoke,  he  looked  up  and  saw  what  seemed  to  take 
the  very  power  of  speaking  away  from  him.  lie  stretched 
out  his  hand,  and  seizing  Brigida  by  the  wrist,  pointed  up¬ 
ward  toward  the  top  of  the  emumn. 

A  dim  faint  glimmer  of  approaching  dawn  was  just  begin¬ 
ning  to  make  itself  felt  rather  than  seen,  in  the  eastern 
quarter  of  the  sky.  It  was  not  dawn  yet,  only  the  first  hint 
of  the  coming  morning  twilight,  enough  to  give  some  slight 
additional  distinctness  to  any  object  that  stood  out  against 
the  sky,  and  no  more.  The  true  daybreak,  which  was  pres¬ 
ently  to  bathe  the  whole  of  the  heavens  in  loveliest  pellucid 
li;.^t,  was  near  at  hand,  but  it  was  not  there  yet. 

When  Brigida  looked  up  in  the  direction  indicated  by 
her  lover,  she  could  at  first  see  nothing  but  the  mighty  pile 
of  masonry  at  whose  feet  she  was  standing,  black  and  enor¬ 
mous  against  the  sky ;  but,  as  she  continued  to  gaze,  she 
became  presently  conscious  that  high  up  in  the  ah',  suspended 
between  earth  and  heaven,  there  hung  some  object  which 
moved,  and  swung,  and  swayed  tliis  way  and  that  as  it  de¬ 
scended,  fur  it  wan  descending,  towards  the  still  distant  eartli. 

The  file  ha<l  done  its  work. 

JIcchauieally  she  fell  ujxjn  her  knees,  it  was  only  in  that 
attitude  that  she  could  await  the  end,  and  with  clasped  hands 
g:ized  upwards  at  that  slowly  descending  form,  which  now 
with  every  inch  of  nearer  approach  became  more  distinctly 
and  more  surely  recognizable. 

My  little  story  has  reached  its  end.  As  soon  as  Luca 
reached  the  ground,  after  safely  accomplishing  his  perilous 
descent,  the  three  made  off,  with  such  speed  as  belongs  to 
those  who  lly  for  life,  to  the  boat  which  was  awaiting  them, 
and,  long  before  their  flight  had  been  suspected,  or  the  fact 
proclaimed  tliat  the  iron  cage  was  empty,  its  late  occupants 
were  far  away  from  terrible  Venice,  and  safe  from  their 
pursuers.  And  in  due  time  the  old  days  of  the  missal 
painting  and  embroidering  were  revived,  only  the  scene 
was  in  a  trancjuil  Dutch  town,  and  Lippo,  now  the  hus¬ 
band  of  happy  little  Brigida,  was  a  jjermanent  part  of  the 
establishment. 


THE  CIUTICAL  SPIRIT. 

BY  CHARLES  KINGSLEY. 

“Judge  nothing  before  the  time.”  Thisisahard  saying. 
Who  can  bear  it  ?  It  certainly  was  never  harder  to  bear 
and  to  obey  than  in  England  at  the  present  day.  We  are  all 
tempted  to  judge,  bidden  to  judge  ;  indeed  —  as  it  seems  to 
us  — comjKjlled  to  judge.  There  was  never  a  country,  per- 
h.ips,  in  which  the  critical  spirit  was  so  thoroughly  in  the 
ascendant.  I  simply  state  the  fact,  without  approving  it  or 
disapproving  it,  when  I  say  that  every  man  now  is — or,  in  the 
opinion  of  his  fellow-citizens,  ought  to  bo  —  an  independent 
critic,  exercising  his  own  private  opinion  to  the  utmost  in 
all  matters,  and  judging  boldly  of  creeds,  institutions,  states¬ 
men,  prelates,  artists,  poets,  men  of  science.  He  has  his 
word  about  them  each  and  all ;  and  usually  his  word  of 
blame  as  well  as  his  word  of  praise.  To  accept  fully  — or, 
as  it  is  now  called,  wholesale;  to  follow  loyally — or,  as  it 
is  now  called,  blindly ;  to  admire  heartily  — or,  as  it  is  now 
c;dled,  fanatically,  —  these  are  considered  signs  of  weak¬ 
ness  or  credulity.  To  believe  intensely,  to  act  unhesitat- 
ingly,  to  admire  passionately,  all  this  is,  as  the  latest 
slang  phrases  it,  bad  fonii ;  a  proof  that  a  man  is  not  likely 
to  win  in  the  race  of  this  world,  the  prize  whereof  is  the 
greatest  possible  enjoyment  with  the  least  possible  work. 

'I'ho  wise  man,  therefore,  we  arc  told,  must  nowadays 
judge  all  things;  —  men,  opinions,  plans.  He  must, for  lus 
own  safety’s  sake,  take  care  how  he  commits  himselt'  rashly; 
and  therefore  he  must  be  on  the  watch  everywhere  for  ele¬ 
ments  of  weakness, —  for  self-seeking,  for  double-mindedncss, 
for  illogicality,  for  inaccuracy,  for  all  which  may  endanger 
success.  Ho  must,  if  he  can,  judge  for  himself.  If  not,  he 
must  let  the  press  judge  for  him,  and  tell  him  what  and 
whom  to  approve  or  disapprove.  By  so  doing  he  docs  not 
give  up  his  own  independence,  his  own  scllkipinion,  any 
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more  than  the  devotee  does  when  she  chooses  a  spiritua 
director.  She  judges  her  director  ere  she  submits  to  him ; 
80  docs  the  man  of  the  world  his  periodical ;  and  each,  iu 
the  act  of  surrendering  reason  and  judgment  to  another’s 
keeping,  commits  thereby  an  act  of  tLe  purest  self-will  and 
seltHipinion. 

I  am  not  blaming;  I  am  not  even  complaining:  such  a 
state  of  mind  is  inevitable  at  the  present  time. 

For  this  is  —  it  is  folly  to  deny  it — an  essentially  revo¬ 
lutionary  age.  I  do  not  talk  of  political  revolutions.  They 
arc  but  a  symptom  —  and  a  very  unimportant  one  —  of  a 
far  deeper  and  wider  fact ;  of  an  universal  dissatisfaction, 
an  universal  spirit  of  change,  in  all  classes,  of  all  opinions ; 
the  spirit  of  change  which  is  gaining  ground  day  by  day  in 
tliis  rising  generation,  till,  in  the  eyes  of  the  great  major¬ 
ity,  a  man  is  not  considered  to  be  doing  his  duty  as  a  man 
unless  he  has  a  project  for  altering  something  or  other. 

I  do  not  complain  of  this.  I  believe  that  this,  too,  is 
God’s  doing ;  that  infinite  good  will  come  out  of  it  —  to  the 
good  :  to  the  bad  no  good  can  come  out  of  anything.  For 
knaves  and  fools  it  matters  not  whctlier  they  alter  tor  bet¬ 
ter  or  for  worse,  or  whether  they  remain  as  they  are.  They 
will  be  still  on  the  broad  road  which  (whatever  round  it 
may  traverse)  still  leads  to  destruction. 

But  meanwhile,  while  the  creeds  and  institutions  of  the 
last  fifteen  hundred  years  are  seetliing  peacemeal  in  the 
Medea’s  caldron  of  reform,  thoughtful  men  will,  and  must, 
stand  by  and  hold  their  peace,  to  see  what  will  come  out 
again  reorganized  into  new  life  and  usefulness.  Indeed,  the 
thoughtful  man  has  a  right  to  say,  —  Critical  ?  And  why 
should  not  I  be  critical?  If  men  cannot  make  up  their 
minds,  why  should  I?  Would  you  have  me  go  out  into 
the  wilderness  and  e.xpose  myself  to  trouble  and  disappoint¬ 
ment,  that  I  may  worship  that  reed  shaken  with  the  wind 
called  nowadays  public  opinion?  Or  to  worshij)  either 
those  clothed  in  purple  and  fine  linen,  who  used  to  lie  found 
in  the  palaces  of  Eastern  despots,  but  now  haunt  rather 
the  counting-house  and  the  exchange,  preaching  —  Get 
money ;  honestly  if  you  can,  but  still  get  money.  But  am  I 
to  go  out  to  find  a  projdiet?  Let  the  prophet  first  proclaim 
himself  a  prophet.  AV'hy  should  I  call  him  one?  Why 
should  I  call  a  man  infallible  when  he  docs  not  call  himself 
infallible  ?  Why  should  I  believe  in  a  man  when  he  docs 
not  believe  in  himself?  Let  me  rather,  with  the  old  Stoics, 
refrain  from  giving  any  opinion,  and  refuse  to  commit  my¬ 
self  on  matters  concerning  which  1  do  not  decide,  and  can¬ 
not  decide. 

Nay,  let  me  go  further ;  and  say  to  the  preacher, —  You 
accuse  me  and  my  critical  spirit  of  judging,  'lliat  is  exact¬ 
ly  what  I  am  trying  not  to  do.  I  am  trying  to  obey,  in  my 
own  way,  the  very  command  of  the  ajiostle  which  you 
quote  against  me;  trying  to  judge  nothing  before  the  tim^ 
until  someone  or  something  —  you  with  St.  Paul  say  that  it 
will  be  the  Lord  —  shall  come  who  will  bring  to  light  tlia 
hiildcn  things  of  darkness,  and  make  manifest  the  counsels 
of  hearts.  And  then  I  will  tell  you  what  1  think,  because 
I  shall  know  what  to  believe. 

Well  and  reasonably  sjiokcn  ;  if  it  were  not  that  such  men 
are  too  apt  to  omit  (as  I  have  just  omitted)  the  last  piece 
of  the  paragraph,  —  And  then  shall  every  man  have  jiraise 
of  God.  Possibly,  but  not  at  present,  praise  Irom  man. 

For  the  moderate  rule  is, —  Praise  no  man,  lest  he  come  to 
shame,  and  bring  you  to  shame  with  him.  Unless,  of 
course,  he  is  your  own  delegate,  and  reflects  your  own  opin¬ 
ion  ;  for  then,  in  praising  him,  you  praise  yourself.  Praise 
no  man.  God,  of  course,  may  praise  him  ;  for  he  sees  the 
secrets  of  the  heart.  But  you  who  cannot  see  the  secrets 
of  the  heart,  what  can  you  do  in  common  prudence, 
but  judge  every  man  by  yourself?  Imjmte  to  him  the 
same  motives,  weaknesses,  vices,  which  you  find  in  yourselt 
Why  should  you  fancy  him  a  better  man,  a  wiser  man 
than  you  are?  Is  not  every  man  as  good  as  his  neighbor? 
I  do  not  trust  myself,  says  the  man  of  the  world.  Why 
should  I  trust  any  man  ?  I  am  not  certain  of  my  own 
opinions.  Wiy  should  I  put  my  faith  in  those  of  any  man  ? 

Alas,  alas  !  from  that  tendency  to  evil  which  (let  philan¬ 
thropists  say  what  they  will)  does  exist  and  work  inhuman 


nature,  it  is  toward  this  that  the  modern  critical  spirit  tends 
in  all  save  a  few  pure  and  noble  souls. 

Over  the  greater  part  of  the  so-called  civilized  world  is 
spreading  a  deep  distrust,  a  deep  irreverence  of  every  man 
toward  his  neighbor.  Cloaked  in  the  guise  of  virtue  and 
of  dignity,  detraction  simpers  as  impartiality,  base  envy 
struts  as  noble  independence,  and  a  practical  unbelief  in 
every  man  whom  you  do  see  atones  for  itself  by  a  theoretic 
belief  in  an  ideal  human  nature  which  you  do  not  sec. 
The  Stoic  with  his  reticence  is  transformed  into  the  Cynic 
with  his  sneer ;  and  instead  of  proving  all  things  and  hold¬ 
ing  fast  that  which  is  goo<l,  men  prove  all  things,  but  hold 
fast  that  which  is  bad.  But  such  a  temper  of  mind,  unless 
it  be  checked  by  that  which  alone  can  check  it,  —  namely, 
the  grace  of  God, —  must  tend  toward  sheer  anarchy.  I  do 
not  mean  political  anarchy,  though  that  has  been,  as 
a  plain  fact,  the  net  result  of  this  temper  in  every 
country  which  has  given  itself  up  to  it.  I  mean  a 
deeper  and  uglier  anarchy  —  the  anarchy  of  society  and  of 
the  family ;  the  anarchy  of  the  head  and  of  the  heart ;  which 
leaves  poor  human  beings  as  orphans  in  the  wilderness,  to 
cry  in  vain,  —  “  AVhat  can  I  know  ?  whom  can  I  love  ?  ” 

No  wonder  that  from  such  a  temper  some  seek  refuge  in 
Roman  Ultramontanism.  No  wonder  that  out  of  their 
doubt,  their  confusion,  their  loneliness,  they  clutch  eagerly 
at  the  phantoms  of  organization,  of  brotherhood,  in  one 
infallible  Church.  But  we  who  know  these  phantoms  to  be 
phantoms;  we  who  h.ave  said  in  our  hearts,  —  as  God  grant 
we  all  have  said,  —  “  ^Vhatever  is  true,  that  is  false  ;  what¬ 
ever  is  right,  that  is  wrong;  we  who  must  judge  for  our¬ 
selves,  and,  as  it  sceras.in  such  hasty,  babbling  days  as  these, 
must  too  often  judge  whether  we  will  or  not,  — what  canon 
for  judging  rightly  can  we  find  ? 

Hliat,  save  the  old  one,  laid  down  in  a  like  case  by  the 
wisest  and  most  loving  lips  which  ever  spoke  on  earth  ? 
“  Go  and  tell  John  again  the  things  you  hear  and  see, — 
the  blind  receive  their  sight,  and  the  lame  walk ;  the  lepers 
are  cleansed,  and  the  deaf  hear ;  the  dead  are  raised  up,  and 
to  the  poor  the  gospel  is  preached.” 

This  I  believe  more  and  more  is  the  one  rule  by  which 
we  should  judge  all  human  opinions,  endeavors,  ch.aracters. 
Are  they  trying  to  lessen  the  sum  of  human  misery,  of 
human  ignorance  ?  Are  they  trying,  however  clumsily,  to 
cure  physical  suffering,  weakness,  deformity,  disease ;  and 
to  make  human  bodies  what  God  would  have  them  V  Are 
they  trying,  however  clumsily,  to  cure  spiritual  evil?  to 
raise  tlie  dead  from  the  true  death  of  brutality  and  vice  ? 
to  preach  to  the  poor  a  true  gospel,  and  good  news  of  light, 
and  freedom  and  trust  in  God;  and  not  a  sham  gospel, 
and  bad  news  of  darkness,  superstition  and  dread  ? 

If  so,  let  us  judge  them  no  farther.  Let  them  pass  out  of 
the  pale  of  our  criticism.  Let  their  creed  seem  to  us  defec¬ 
tive,  their  opinions  fantastic,  their  means  irrational.  God 
must  judge  of  that,  not  we.  They  are  trying  to  do  good  ; 
then  they  are  children  of  the  light.  Tliey  are  on  God’s 
side  in  the  universe,  whether  they  know  it  or  not ;  and  let 
that  be  enough  for  us.  They  are  doing  their  best  to  cast 
out  devils  ;  and  of  them  our  Lord  has  said,  “  Forbid  them 
not.”  “  To  their  own  master  they  stand  or  fall  i  yea,  and 
they  shall  stanil,  for  God  is  able  to  make  them  ^tand ;”  and 
in  them,  sooner  or  later,  may  be  fulfilled  that  law,  “  If  a  man 
does  God’s  will  he  shall  know  of  the  doctrine,  whether  it  be 
of  God.”  Wisdom  is  justified  of  all  her  children ;  and  it 
may  be  that  poor  well-meaning  old  Folly  may  be  justified  of 
some  of  hers  likewise  ;  and  that  in  the  dreail  day  when  the 
counsels  of  all  hearts  shall  be  made  manifest,  we  —  the 
critics,  we  the  Pharisees,  we  the  fastidious,  we  dealers  in 
hard  words  and  hasty  judgments  —  shall  find  that  we  have 
been  speaking  evil  of  our  betters,  and  terrified  to  see  how 
near  we  have  been  to  committing  the  sin  of  sins,  and  say¬ 
ing,  “  lie  cast  out  devils  by  Beelzebub  the  prince  of  the 
devils,”  shall  begin  with  shame  to  take  the  lowest  room, 
crying,  “  God  forgive  mo  for  every  cruel  word  I  ever 
spoke,” —  thankful  if  there  be  room  left  for  us  at  all  in  the 
outermost  forecourt  of  Him  who  came  not  to  condemn  the 
World,  but  that  the  world  by  Him  might  be  saved. 

Yes,  if  we  would  keep  ourselves  unspotted  from  the 


world ;  if  we  would  save  our  own  character  from  the  blight 
of  cynicism  and  envy ;  this  is  our  only  method  :  to  cultivate 
what  a  distinguished  thinker  has  called  of  late  sweetness 
and  light ;  the  eharity  which  comes  from  knowledge,  the 
knowledge  which  comes  from  charity ;  the  temper  of  which 
it  is  written,  “  He  that  loveth  his  brother  abideth  in  the 
light,  and  there  is  no  occasion  of  stumbling  in  him;  but  he 
that  hatcth  his  brother  is  in  darkness,  and  walketh  in  dark¬ 
ness,  and  knoweth  not  whither  he  goeth,  because  darkness  has 
blinded  his  eyes.”  Ah  that  we  could  believe  that !  Ah  that 
we  could  believe  that  God  is  love ;  and  that  he  that  dwelleth 
in  love  dwelleth  in  God,  and  God  in  him.  'Then  we  should 
have  no  need  to  be  told  to  cultivate  sweetness  and  light, 
for  they  would  seem  to  us  the  only  temper  which  could 
make  life  tolerable  in  any  corner  of  the  universe. 

And  more :  we  should  not  merely  cultivate  them,  we 
should  pray  for  them.  For  we  should  see  that  they  are 
divine ;  that  they  are  of  the  very  essence  of  the  all-seeing, 
all-merciful  Christ ;  that  he  alone  can  give  them  to  us ; 
that  he,  and  he  alone,  must  make  us  partakers  of  his  own 
^irit  of  light  and  love.  We  should  pray  to  him  daily, — 
O  Lord,  Love  who  embracest  the  universe.  Light  who 
lightest  every  man  that  comes  into  the  world,  tsike  away 
from  me  all  darkness  of  soul,  all  hardness  of  heart.  Fill 
me  with  thy  light,  that  I  may  see  all  things  in  light.  Fill 
me  with  thy  love,  that  I  may  love  all  things  which  thou 
hast  made. 

THE  TWO  TROMBONES. 

A  THEATRICAL  EPISODE. 

Mr.  Whiffles — the  respected  parent  of  our  hero, 
Mr.  Adolphus  Whiffles  —  was  an  opulent  Berkshire  far¬ 
mer,  who,  before  retiring  from  his  business  and  le.aving 
it  to  his  son,  fancied  that  a  visit  to  the  great  metropolis 
would  have  the  effect  of  sharpening  the  wits  of  that  amia¬ 
ble  youth,  an  operation  of  which  that  young  gentleman 
stood  greatly  in  need.  The  son  jumped  at  the  idea,  espe¬ 
cially  when  he  learned  he  was  to  set  forth  on  his  travels 
alone.  With  the  parental  blessing,  and  his  purse  well 
filled,  Mr.  AVhiffles,  junior,  duly  arrived  in  Ixindon  and  in¬ 
stalled  himself  in  economical  quarters  in  Savoy  Street,  Strand. 

Tlie  theatres,  of  course,  occupied  a  large  sh.are  of  Mr. 
'Wliifflcs’s  attentions  during  his  stay  in  London,  and  the 
neighborhood  of  stage-doors  afforded  him  a  vast  amount  of 
satisfaction.  The  sight  of  “  professionals  ”  in  their  every¬ 
day  costume  was  to  him  a  source  of  great  gratification,  and 
his  delight  when  he  made  the  .acquaintance  of  jyirominent 
member  of  the  orchestra  of  the  Royal  Dash  Tneatre  ex¬ 
ceeded  all  bounds.  He  vowed  eternal  friendship  for  him 
on  the  spot,  and  there  and  then  ratified  the  agreement  by 
entertaining  his  new  acquaintance  Vit  a,  recherche  supper  at 
the  Albion.  Our  story  opens  when  Mr.  Whiffles  and  his 
companion — Mr.  O’Leary  by  name  —  had  been  almost  in¬ 
separables  for  the  space  of  six  weeks.  With  pain  Mr. 
'Whiffles  had  Lately  observed  an  expression  of  settled  mel¬ 
ancholy  upon  Mr.  O’Leary’s  expressive  countenance,  and 
had  resolutely  determined  to  divine  the  cause. 

“  You  are  ill  ?  ”  said  our  hero  one  evening,  after  they  had 
supped  at  the  hostelry  above  mentioned,  and  were  quaffing 
various  “  whiskeys  hot  ”  to  promote  digestion. 

Mr.  O’Leary  sighed,  shook  his  head  sadly,  and  emptied 
his  glass  by  way  of  are[)ly. 

“Your  supper  has  dis.agreed  with  you ;  you  have  eaten 
too  much,  ”  continued  Mr.  Whiffles,  ten<lerly. 

“  It  isn’t  the  supper  that  worries  me,”  observed  his  com¬ 
panion;  “  it’s  the  substitute.” 

This  mysterious  answer  puzzled  Mr.  'Whiffles.  He 
thought  it  over  seriously,  then  gave  it  up  in  despair,  and 
demanded  an  explanation.  Mr.  O’Leary  vigorously  puffed 
at  his  cigar  and  proceeded  to  enlii'hten  Mr.  Whiffles. 

It  appeared  from  Mr.  O’Leary’s  account  that  it  was  cus¬ 
tomary  in  the  Royal  Dash  Theatre  for  the  management  to 
allow  various  members  of  the  orchestra  to  absent  them¬ 
selves  from  time  to  time  from  their  posts  in  order  to  attend 
concerts  or  other  entertainments,  on  the  condition  that  they 
provided  efficient  substitutes  to  fulfil  their  ordinary  duties. 
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As  a  rule,  these  substitutes  were  not  hard  to  6nd  ;  but  Mr. 
O'Leary  conf.-ssed,  wiih  tears  in  his  eyes,  tliat  although  he 
lia<l  searched  high  and  low,  for  some  unaccountable  reason 
he  could  find  no  one  able  or  willing  to  supply  his  place  at 
the  theatre,  while  he  was  absent  to  fulfil  a  most  profitable 
engagement  he  had  accepted  to  play  at  a  fashionable  West- 
End  concert,  the  ensuing  evening.  Without  a  moment’s 
hesitation  Mr.  Whilllcs  threw  himself  into  the  breach  and 
proffered  his  services. 

“Stuff!”  rt‘plicd  Mr.  O'Leary,  rudely,  “what  do  you 
know  about  music  ?  ” 

Mr.  Whiffles  couldn't  tell.  lie  was  quite  certain  about 
what  he  didn’t  know,  but  that  he  refraineil  from  mentioning. 
Tliere  was  a  painfid  pause.  Mr.  O'Leary  smoked  silently 
on  for  some  time,  now  and  then  darting  a  searching  glance 
upon  the  anxious  face  of  Jlr.  \\’hiffles,  as  if  he  were  re¬ 
volving  some  great  scheme  in  the  innermost  recesses  of  his 
own  mind,  but  as  yet  scarcely  saw  the  manner  in  which  it 
could  be  carried  out.  Suddenly,  — 

“  I  have  it.  Tlianlcs,  d\’hilHes,  my  boy.  I  accept  your 
generous  offer.  You  nhaLl  be  my  substitute,”  said  ilr. 
O’Leary. 

To  say  that  Mr.  ^^'hiffles  was  delighted  woidd  but  feebly 
express  the  state  of  his  min  1.  He  gras[)ed  Mr.  O’Leary’s 
hand  and  shook  it  fervently.  lie  trembled  already  with 
excitement.  Ilis  proudest  hopes  were  a'xuit  to  be  realized. 
He  would  be  admitted  behind  the  scenes  of  a  theatre. 
Words  failed  to  convey  any  idea  of  his  feelings,  as  he  lent 
a  willing  ear  to  Mr.  O'Leary,  who  proc-eeled  to  give  him 
the  necessary  instructions. 

In  the  first  j)laee,  Mr.  O’Learv  pointed  out,  there  were 
two  troinlK)ne-]ilayers  in  the  orcliestra  of  the  Royal  Hash 
'nte.atre,  he  him.self  Indiig  one,  and  that  tor  the  esjK'cial 
guidance  of  Mr.  Wliitlles  he  would  summ.arily  state  the 
case  as  follows,  premising  that  .alter  the  rising  of  the  cur¬ 
tain  on  the  first  piece  a  |H“rformance  upon  the  two  trom¬ 
bones  heralded  the  approach  of  the  villain  of  the  piece. 

Further,  his  (Mr.  O’Leary’s)  experience  induced  him  to 
believe  that  in  a  crowded  assembly  one  tromlione  would 
probably  make  as  much  noise  as  two ;  and  th.at  all  Mr. 
WhilHes  had  to  do,  after  announcing  himself  as  !Mr. 
O’lxiary’s  substitute,  would  be  to  take  his  seat  leisurely  in 
the  orchestra,  and,  when  the  curtain  rose,  carefully  watidi 
the  proceedings  of  the  other  tromlxmc-jilayer  and  imitate 
his  every  movement;  so  that,  in  reality,  one  trombone 
would  make  all  the  noise,  although  apjiarently,  two  were 
being  played.  Lastly,  he  advised  Mr.  Whiffles  to  be  care¬ 
ful  and  to  mind  what  he  was  about,  as  the  leader  was  a 

Soon  afterwards  the  friends  left  the  Albion  and  proceed¬ 
ed  on  their  several  ways;  his  friend  and  companion 
.alrciady  more  th  in  half  repenting  his  rashness  in  embark- 
ing^in  the  undertaking. 

The  sombre  shades  of  twilight  were  enwrapping,  as  with 
a  shroud,  the  streets  of  Ixmdon,  when,  carrying  Mr. 
O’Leary’s  trombone  in  his  hand,  Mr.  Whiffles  might  have 
liecn  oliservcd  wofully  picking  his  wtiy  throu'h  the  pur¬ 
lieus  of  Hrury  Lane  endeavoring  to  find  t  e  stage-entrance 
of  the  Ibjyal  Hash  Tlieatre.  Two  or  three  s.illow-faced 
gentlemen  were  smoking  short  pi|ies  in  front  of  the  en¬ 
trance,  and  occasionally  a  lady  or  gentleman  passed  hur¬ 
riedly  in,  evidently  un.ler  the  impression  that  they  were 
behind  their  time ;  but  a  glance  at  the  clock  in  the  hall  aji- 
peared  to  reassure  them  as  they  made  their  way  more  leis¬ 
urely  tow.anls  their  respective  dressing-rooms.  Upon  ref¬ 
erence  to  his  watch,  Mr.  Whiffles  found  that  the  doors  ha  1 
only  just  been  opened,  and  he  thendbre  had  some  leisure 
to  look  about  him.  He  loitere  1  at  the  door  for  some  time, 
wondering,  as  the  various  members  of  the  company  made 
their  apjiearance,  who  rAw  was,  ami  who  that  could  possibly 
be,  un.il  a  small,  but  uncommonly  sharp,  boy  plucked  him 
by  the  sleeve  and  said, — 

“  You’d  better  make  haste;  they’re  a  goin’  to  ring  in.” 

Mr.  Whiffles  then  became  aware  that  he  was  almost 
alone.  Without  h  iving  the  faintest  idea  of  the  meaning 
of  “  ringing  in,”  he  mech  inically  followed  the  small  boy 
down  a  gloomy  passage,  tumbled  down  a  few  steps,  picked 
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himself  up  and  found  himself  upon  the  stage.  He  had 
hardly  time  to  cast  a  hurried  glance  upon  the  novel,  not  to 
say  dreary,  objects  by  which  he  was  surrounded,  when  an 
elderly  individu.al  in  a  white  beard,  and  whore  shirt-front  ap. 
I>eared  to  be  plentifully  besprinkled  with  snuff,  beckoned 
the  l)oy, 

“  Tom,”  said  he,  “  go  into  the  music-room,  and  ask  Mr. 
Ixivejoy  for  my  copy  of  ‘  Old  King  Cole.’  ” 

The  boy  at  once  complied.  Rightly  conjecturing  that 
the  music-room  w.as  the  jihvce  wherein  the  musicians  assem¬ 
bled  previous  to  making  their  appearance  in  the  orchestra, 
Mr.  Whiffles  followed  the  boy  down  a  score  or  so  of  ricket- 
ty  stairs,  to  the  great  detriment  of  his  shins,  into  a  scantily 
furnished  apartment,  situated  immediately  beneath  the 
stage,  wherein  he  found  several  gentlemen  composedly  tun¬ 
ing  their  instruments.  Ujxm  hearing  Mr.  Lovejoy,  the 
leader,  addressed  by  name,  Mr.  M’hiffles  nervously  intro¬ 
duced  himself  as  Mr.  O’Leary’s  substitute. 

“  Very  good,”  said  Mr.  Lovejoy ;  “  he’s  told  you  every 
thing,  I  suppose? ” 

Mr.  Whiffles  bowed  assentingly,  and  darted  a  piercing 
glance  into  every  corner  of  the  apartment  in  search  of  the 
ot/ier  trombone.  Horror!  He  wasn’t  there !  'llie  man  upon 
whom  he  solely  depended,  absent!  AVhat  was  to  be  done? 
Retreat  was  out  of  the  question  ;  as,  while  he  was  couteiii- 
plating  flight,  a  small  bell  sounded,  and  the  musicians  pro¬ 
ceeded  to  take  their  places  in  the  orchestra.  Mr.  Whiffles, 
still  bearing  the  fatal  trombone,  despairingly  followed,  and, 
ere  long,  found  himselt  in  the  presence  of  the  British  pub¬ 
lic.  'Ihe  novelty  of  his  situation  so  confused  him  that  he 
for  a  moment  seated  himself  in  the  chair  belonging  to  Mr. 
Lovejoy,  and  was  received  with  a  pnxligioiis  outlmrst  of 
enthusiasm,  the  audience  supposing  liini  to  be  the  talented 
leader  himself.  This  mistake  was  soon  rectified  by  the 
appearance  of  the  veritable  leader,  who  muttered  something 
under  his  breath  by  no  means  complimentary  to  our  hero, 
and  motioned  him  angrily  to  the  seat  usually  occupied  by 
Mr.  O’Leary’.  Tlie  audience,  perceiving  the  mistake,  ex¬ 
pressed  their  opinion  of  Mr.  hitfles  in  candid  and  unmis¬ 
takable  terms,  as  he  ruefully  made  his  way  to  the  spot  indi¬ 
cated  by  the  irate  conductor.  After  trying  to  reduce  to 
something  like  order  the  sheets  of  music  upon  the  stand  be¬ 
fore  him,  Mr.  Whiffles  regained  sufficient  courage  to  look 
around  him.  The  house  was  packed  from  flior  to  ceiling; 
everybody  was  on  the  tiptoe  of  expectation,  and  sundry 
anxious  voices  appertaining  to  impatient  “  gods”  implored 
the  musicians  to  strike  up  at  once  and  a])pease  their 
anxiety. 

Again  the  small  bell  tinkled.  Mr.  Lovejoy  tapped  his 
desk  —  raised  his  baton  —  looked  on  each  siile  of  him, 
and  —  stopped.  He  whispered  the  First  Fiddle,  then  left 
his  scat  and  the  orchestra.  !Mr.  Whiffles  asked  his  next 
neighbor  what  this  might  portend ;  and  was  informed,  in 
reply,  that  Puffler,  the  other  Trombone,  hadn’t  as  yet  put 
in  an  ajipearancc. 

“  Couldn’t  they  do  without  him  ?  ”  asked  Mr.  Whiffles, 
—  devoutly  hoping  in  his  heart  of  hearts  they  couldn’t. 

“  Certainly  not,”  was  the  reply. 

“  AVouldn’t  the  big  drum  do  as  well  ?  ”  inquired  Mr. 
Whiffles. 

His  neighbor  regarded  him  with  some  surprise,  tmiled, 
ami  continued  :  — 

“  Ho  without  him  1  how  can  they  ?  Hon’t  you  know 
th.at  you  and  he  begin,  the  moment  the  curtain  rises,  to 
bring  on  old  Russett,  the  heavy  man  ?  He  couldn’t  come 
on  without  his  music,  you  know :  as  he  appears  at  the  back 
at  first,  then  crosses  the  mountains  from  left  t  j  right,  then 
from  right  to  left,  and  finally  comes  down  t  ft  uj:on  the  s  a  -e. 
where  he  expresses  a  variety  of  emotions  in  patitomime, 
and  all  to  your  music.” 

At  these  wonls  Mr.  Whiffles  resigned  all  hope,  and  was 
mentally  calculating  the  dangers  to  which  he  would  be 
exposed  if  he  leaped  into  the  stalls,  from  thence  into  the 
pit,  and  fought  bis  way  out  of  the  theatre,  when  the  leader 
returned,  an  ominous  frown  upon  his  brow,  followed  b^’  a 
short,  fat,  pile- faced  gentleman,  apparently  of  foreign 
extraction,  who  carried  a  trombone  under  his  left  arm- 
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Jov!  Mr.  Wliiflles  felt  a  man  again.  This,  then,  was 
Pufflor  I  Mr.  Wliiflles  remembered  his  instructions,  and 
watched  the  new-comer  attentively;  who,  upon  his  part, 
apiHjarcd  to  regard  him  with  tlie  uttermost  concern.  Air. 
Whiffles  had  occasion  to  shift  his  trombone;  Pufflor  did 
Hkewise.  Mr.  \Miiffles  felt  for  his  handkerchief;  Mr. 
Putfler  tbllowe<l  his  example.  All  this  seemed  very  myste¬ 
rious,  and  Mr.  Whiffles  was  lost  in  wonderment  when  the 
overture  commenced.  Luckily,  the  trombones  were  not 
wanted  until  the  commencement  of  the  drama.  The  over¬ 
ture  ccaseil. 

“  Now,  look  out,”  observed  Mr.  'Wliiffles’s  neighbor ;  “  it’s 
you  now.” 

Mr.  M'liiffles  mechanically  raised  the  instrument  to  his 
lips,  keeping  a  steadfast  gaze  the  while  upon  the  proceed¬ 
ings  of  Mr.  Puffler,  who  did  his  best  to  stare  Mr.  Whiffles 
out  of  countenance.  Mr.  Lovejoy  looked  round,  and  seeing 
tlic  trombones  perfectly  ready,  awaited  the  rising  of  the 
curtain.  It  was  an  agonizing  moment.  The  silence  was 
positively  jtainlul.  One  might  have  heard  a  pin  drop. 
The  small  bell  was  hearil  again.  Mr.  Lovejoy  tapped  his 
desk,  and  the  curtain  slowly  rose  —  in  solemn  silence  !  Air. 
Lovejoy  began  beating  time  slowly,  and  had  even  accom¬ 
plished  a  few  strokes  before  he  realized  the  fact.  Turning 
round  to  ascertain  the  meaning  of  this  extraordin.ary  circum¬ 
stance,  his  surprise  and  bewilderment  may  well  be  imagined 
at  pt'rceiving  the  two  trombone-players  liard  at  work,  dis¬ 
tending  their  cheeks  to  their  utmost  capacity,  nervously 
manipulating  their  instruments,  and  producing  not  a  sound  1 
And  tlie  most  unaccountable  thing  was,  they  never  took 
their  eyes  oil’  one  another.  Air.  Lovejoy  was  transfixed 
with  amazement. 

“  Tltis  is  very  strange,”  thought  Air.  Mliiffles.  “  I  wonder 
when  tliat  fellow  is  going  to  begin !  ” 

The  little  bell  tinkled  again  and  ag.ain.  Air.  Russett 
stepped  upon  the  stage  with  some  amount  of  dignity  and 
left  it  without  any,  under  the  impression  that  he  was  a  trifle 
too  soon.  The  stiige-manager,  a  gentleman  of  excitable 
tem|)erament  and  much  addicted  to  the  use  of  passionate 
language,  who  played  one  of  the  principal  parts  in  the 
piece,  rushed  from  his  room,  discharged  on  the  spot  an 
inolVensive  “  sujtcr  ”  who,  unfortunately,  hapjKjned  to  cross 
his  path;  went,  Italf-a-dozen  at  a  time,  down  the  score  or  so  of 
ricketty  stairs,  at  the  imminent  hazard  of  breaking  his 
neck,  and,  appearing  at  the  little  door  under  the  stage 
that  led  into  tW  orcliestra,  demanded  in  unmeasured  terms 
what  the — very  bad  word — Air.  Lovejoy  meant  by  sucli 
conduct,  and  why  the  —  excessively-rude  observation  —  he 
didn’t  go  on  ?  Air.  Lovejoy  was  too  astounded  to  reply. 
He  could  only  point,  in  silent  wonder,  to  the  two  trombones, 
'fliere  they  sat,  puffing  anti  blowing  vigorously,  but  with 
no  result.  The  stage-manager  gesticulated  violently,  and 
nearly  ha<l  a  fit.  Tlie  aiulience,  unable  to  comprehend 
what  was  going  on  Iwfore  their  eves,  hissed  loudly;  and, 
finally,  the  curtain  fell.  Tlien  Afr.  Lovejoy  gave  vent  to 
his  feelings.  He  leaped  from  his  seat  and  rushed  towards 
Mr.  Wliiflles,  who,  ]).anting  with  exhaustion  after  his  unaccus¬ 
tomed  exertions,  was  wiping  the  perspiration  from  his  face, 
wondering  what  on  earth  was  going  to  happen  next.  No 
sooner,  however,  tlid  he  perceive  the  angry  conductor 
advancing  towards  him,  than,  with  an  intuitive  perception 
th.at  something  unpleasant  was  about  to  occur,  he  made  a 
precipitate  rush  through  the  little  door,  and  sought  safety 
under  the  stage,  hotly  pursued  by  Air.  Lovejoy,  who  opjior- 
tunely  came  across  the  foreign  gentleman  (juietly  sneaking 
away,  anel  fell  ujxm  him  tooth  and  nail.  The  foreign 
gentleman,  being  choleric,  knocked  Air.  Lovejoy  down. 
Mr.  Lovejoy,  being  by  no  means  de..cient  in  pluck,  regained 
the  iK!r|)endicular,  and  —  in  the  language  of  the  ring  —  let 
the  foreign  gentleman  “have  it.”  That  individual  next 
seized  the  astonished  Mliiflles  and  endeavored  to  drag  him 
before  Air.  Lovejoy,  in  order  that  he  might  undergo  condign 
punishment,  when  the  foreign  gentleman  slipped;  they 
both  fell,  and  the  two  trombone-players  mysteriously  dis¬ 
appeared. 

lliey  had  fallen  down  an  unused  well  under  the  stage, 
Mr.  Whiffles  undermost.  There  being  but  little  water,  they 


were  soon  extricated,  and,  fortunately,  no  bones  were 
broken. 

Tlie  two  gentlemen —  after  a  rather  exciting  interview 
with  the  stage-manager — were,  shortly  afterwards,  permitted 
to  take  their  departure. 

Air.  O’Leary,  next  day,  was  duly  informed  of  the  disaster, 
and  lost  his  situation.  The  same  fate  befell  the  unfortu¬ 
nate  Puffler,  who,  it  appeared  upon  incjuiry,  was  really 
laboring  under  some  severe  indis{X)sitiuu  th.at  threatened 
to  confine  him  to  liis  bed;  and  being  natur.ally  unwilling  to 
lose  his  salary,  he  provided  a  substitute,  like  Mr.  Whiffles, 
utterly  unable  to  play,  and  to  whom  he  gr»ve,  in  etfect,  instruc¬ 
tions  almost  identical  with  those  given  to  our  hero  by  Air. 
O’Leary. 

Air.  \Vhiffles  returned  to  the  home  of  his  ancestors  a 
sadder  and  a  wiser  man.  He  has  never  been  to  a  theatre 
since,  and  never  thinks  without  a  shudder  of  his  terrible 
adventure  connected  with  the  two  trombones. 


SODA. 

One  of  the  chemical  discoveries  of  the  present  century, 
the  applications  of  which  are  the  most  varied,  and  the 
history  of  which  is  the  least  known,  is  the  manufacture  of 
soda.  It  is  a  metallic  oxide ;  that  is  to  s.ay,  the  combina¬ 
tion  of  a  metal  with  oxygen.  Like  potash,  with  which  it 
has  many  affinities  and  many  common  uses,  it  belongs  to 
what  the  Arabs  called,  in  the  ninth  century,  alkalies,  —  a 
name  which,  as  well  as  alchemy,  has  been  adopted  in  most 
European  laboratories.  It  has  a  strong  affinity  for  acids, 
and  combines  with  them  to  form  various  salts.  Tliis  proper¬ 
ty  is  made  use  of  in  trades  of  various  kinds,  as,  for  instance, 
in  scouring  cloths  that  must  be  freed  from  greasy  matters, 
and  also  in  the  manufacture  of  soap.  Tlie  real  composition 
of  alkalies  was  entirely  unknown  to  the  old  alchemists. 
Tliey,  however,  got  so  far  as  to  obtain  many  alkaline  salts, 
and  their  probalue  apiilication  was  also  perceived.  It  was 
thus  that  jKjtash  combined  with  nitric  acid  gave  saltjietre, 
one  of  the  ingredients  of  gunjiowder.  Albertus  Magnus  in¬ 
dicated  this  in  1’225,  c.alling  nitric  acid  dissolving  water. 
He  gave  lectures  in  Paris  on  these  subjects  with  such  success 
that  the  hall  where  he  taught  liecame  too  small  for  his  nu¬ 
merous  audience,  and  he  continued  his  lessons  in  the  open 
air,  in  a  situate  which  took  his  name,  Alagni  Alberti,  now 
corrupted  into  the  Place  Alaubert.  In  order  to  show  the 
present  value  of  soila  in  commercial  matters,  it  may  be  well 
to  describe  the  share  it  takes  in  the  manufacture  of  soap  and 
glass  a  one. 

We  owe  the  largely  increased  use  of  soap  in  the  west  to 
the  period  of  Louis  AlV'.,  when  Colbert  imported  the  man¬ 
ufacture  of  it  from  Savona  to  Provence,  where  he  founded 
large  and  very  flourishing  establishments.  'This  white  and 
marbled  soap  has  not  even  yet  lost  its  sujieriority,  and  still 
occupies  a  first  place  among  similar  proiluets  of  other 
nations.  It  is  made  by  combining  soda  with  the  acid  fat  of 
olive-oil.  The  glass  manufactories  also  consume  an  immense 
quantity  of  sod.i.  Glass  is  composetl  of  flint  and  difl’erent 
alkaline  bases,  such  as  jiotash,  soda,  lime,  and  barytes. 
Certain  mineral  oxides  give  it  a  variety  ot  color,  sometimes 
of  a  very  undesirable  kind.  Should  the  paste  contain  traces 
of  iron,  instead  of  producing  white  glass,  there  will  be  only 
the  common  bottle-glass ;  and  if  the  iron  be  in  larger  propor¬ 
tions,  the  dark-green  shade  will  be  the  result.  On  tlie  con¬ 
trary,  add  a  certain  (quantity  of  oxide  of  lead  to  a  jiure  base 
of  ]K)tash,  and  the  beautiful  crystal  glass  is  formed ;  a  still 
larger  dose,  and  the  diamond  paste,  with  its  wonderfully 
dispersive  power,  will  deceive  many  an  unpractised  eye. 
Between  these  extremes,  the  dull  bottle  and  the  many-sided 
crystal,  there  is  the  window-glass,  which  adds  so  much  to  the 
comfort  and  health  of  our  houses,  the  gorgeous  looking- 
glasses  to  adorn  our  drawing-rooms,  the  rich  decorations  for 
the  dining-table,  the  crystal  pendants  of  our  gasaliers,  and 
many  other  other  objects  which  satisfy  our  commonest  ne¬ 
cessities,  and  minister  to  the  highest  taste  or  luxury. 

The  two  alkalies,  soda  and  potash,  have  been  obtained 
from  time  immemorial,  either  by  collecting  natron,  as  it  was 
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formerly  named,  during  the  evapcration  of  alkaline  waters 
in  shallow  lakes,  or  by  burning  plants  which  grew  on  the 
sea-shore,  and  gathering  up  the  alkali  contained  in  the  ashes. 
There  are  lakes  formed,  as  it  were,  of  crystallized  carbonate 
of  soda;  such  is  L.ake  Natrum  in  Egypt,  from  which  is  de¬ 
rived  the  term  natron;  and  others  in  Hungary,  Russia, 
India,  Tibet,  and  Peru.  If  vegetables  have  grown  beside 
the  coast,  so<la  is  predominant  in  the  ashes ;  if,  on  the  con¬ 
trary,  they  flourished  inland,  potash  is  found  almost  alone. 
Tile  ashes  are  washed,  and  the  water  dissolving  the  alkalies 
may  be  used  at  once  for  any  cleansing  piwess ;  or,  after 
filtering  and  evaporating,  it  may  be  collected  in  compact  or 
granulated  masses,  white,  red,  or  bluish.  These  rough 
lumps  were  known  in  commerce  as  soila  of  Alicant,  Tene- 
riffe,  Spain,  or  Narbonne.  There  was  still  a  third  method 
of  obtaining  it ;  not  from  plants  growing  on  the  sea-shore, 
but  really  in  the  bed  of  the  ocean,  such  as  sea-weeds ;  from 
which  a  result  was  obtained  very  poor  in  soda,  but  rich  in 
saline  composition,  and  useful  in  tne  manufacture  of  glass, 
where  a  variety  of  salts  mixed  with  the  molten  fluid  was 
highly  favorable. 

Such  was  the  state  of  the  market  for  soda  when  the  French 
Revolution  broke  out,  and  France,  placed  under  tlie  ban  of 
a  European  coalition,  saw  many  sources  of  her  national 
wealth  dried  up.  Not  only  was  soda  interdicted,  but  vari¬ 
ous  chemical  compounds  useful  for  manufiictures,  anil  all 
those  which  were  indispensable  for  the  engines  of  war,  such 
as  saltpetre  and  suljdiur.  The  fabrication  of  artificial  soda 
is  one  of  the  most  important  and  beautiful  discoveries  of  this 
perioil,  so  fruitful  in  cnemical  invention ;  such  an  abundance 
was  suj  >|)lied,  that  it  was  used  in  many  cases  where  potash  had 
hitherto  been  necessary,  and  thus  the  latter  could  be  rt*served 
for  gunpowder  alone.  A  commission  of  sarans  was  ap¬ 
pointed,  and  they  were  not  long  in  finding  the  right  man, 
who  had  devoted  half  a  century  to  such  researches,  —  Nicho¬ 
las  Lcblauc,  whose  manner  of  proceeding  has  survived  to  the 
present  day  without  any  particular  change ;  and  we  give, 
after  authentic  documents,  a  short  sketch  of  the  inventor 
and  the  invention. 

Leblanc  had  been  formerly  an  officer  of  health,  a  chemist, 
and  a  member  of  several  learned  societies ;  he  was  well 
known  by  his  works  on  crystallization,  and  had  discovered 
a  method  of  obtaining  isolated  and  complete  crystals,  which 
could  be  increased  at  will  by  placing  in  certain  conditions. 
He  was  also  the  first  to  observe  that  many  sulphates  crys¬ 
tallized  in  the  same  way,  and  might  be  superposed  on  each 
otlicr  in  crystals  of  similar  form ;  this  was  the  new  step  which 
led  other  learned  men  to  the  new  theory  of  isomorphism. 
At  the  rcijiiest  of  the  government,  in  1 792,  he  began  a 
manufactory,  and  the  Duke  of  Orleans,  entering  into  the 
scheme,  Ibund  the  necessary  capital.  The  works  were  es- 
tabli^bed  at  St.  Denis,  and  for  two  years  were  in  full  activi¬ 
ty,  with  every  prospect  of  success,  when  an  unexpected 
catastrophe  ruined  all  tlie  hopes  of  Leblanc.  The  death  of 
the  Duke  of  Orleans,  and  the  strict  serjuestration  of  his 
estate,  deprived  the  partnership  of  the  indispensable  funds ; 
there  followed  a  disastrous  liquidation  ;  the  utensi's,  materi¬ 
als,  and  priMlucts  already  obtained,  were  sold  by  auction ; 
the  ruin  of  the  establishment  was  complete ;  and  the  p.atent 
anted  by  government  having  returned  into  its  hands, 
e  inventor  saw  himself  deprived  of  his  privilege,  whilst 
the  Commission  had  made  known  its  smallest  details.  It  is 
curious  to  note  that  he  considered  his  manufacture  of  soda 
a  thing  of  no  account,  but  rested  all  his  hopes  of  fame  and 

firolit  on  his  collection  of  crystals;  he  relates  the  patient 
abor  of  twenty  years  in  his  book,  but  a  short  note  contains 
the  two  years’  work  at  the  St.  Denis  establishment.  He  was 
more  of  a  sacanMhan  a  manufacturer;  and  the  author  of 
one  of  the  greatest  of  modern  chemical  inventions  died 
poor  in  180G. 

The  want  of  success  in  this  undertaking  did  not  hinder 
others  from  {irosecuting  the  work ;  there  was  the  same  ne¬ 
cessity  as  befoi-e  for  the  proiluction  of  soda,  and  now  that 
the  discovery’  had  been  made  that  it  could  be  obtained  from 
Bca-s.ilt,  there  was  no  fear  of  foreign  intervention.  'Jlie 
armies  of  Eunipe  could  not  prevent  the  waves  of  the  At¬ 
lantic  and  Mediterranean  washing  the  shores  of  France,  and 
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bringing  the  salt  water,  which,  when  evaporated,  gave  the 
necessary  material,  so  that  any  quantity  of  soda  could  be 
made.  Several  chemists  set  to  work ;  the  one  who  took  up 
Leblanc’s  system  in  full  was  M.  Payen,  who  established  a 
manufactory  in  the  then  deserted  plain  of  Grenellc,  and 
others  were  placed  nearer  the  sea-coast,  at  Marseilles,  Chau- 
ny,  and  Rouen.  In  a  very  few  years  so  much  was  produced 
that  the  importation  of  soda  into  the  French  market  was 
strictly  forbidden,  according  to  the  protectionist  ideas  of 
the  period.  England,  at  this  time,  was  preventeil  from 
adopting  the  new  trade  by  the  enormous  duty  laid  upon 
salt  by  the  government ;  and  it  was  not  until  182.3  that  Mr. 
Muspratt  established  a  manufactory  of  soda  near  Liverpool, 
which  is  still  one  of  the  largest  chemical  works  in  this  coun¬ 
try,  perhaps  in  the  world. 

It  only  remains  to  show  the  process  by  which  Leblanc 
carried  out  his  ideas,  using  as  few  technical  terms  as  may 
be,  so  as  to  bring  it  within  the  understanding  of  the  general 
reader.  It  will  be  seen  what  difficulties  he  had  to  contend 
against,  what  other  chemical  products  were  brought  to  light 
during  the  operations,  and  what  close  relations  exist  between 
this  and  many  other  articles  of  trade. 

When  marine  salt  is  acted  upon  by  sulphuric  acid,  an 
acid  gas  is  tlirown  off,  and  sulphate  of  soda  nmiains.  In 
the  time  of  Leblanc,  chemists  were  ignorant  of  the  compo¬ 
sition  of  the  gas  which  escapes,  and  gave  it  the  name,  for 
want  of  a  better,  of  muriatic  acid  ;  and  marine  salt  was  sup¬ 
posed  to  be  a  composition  of  this  acid  and  soda,  which  was 
an  error.  In  the  present  day,  it  is  known  that  marine  salt 
is  composed  onlv  of  soda  and  chlorine,  and  that  muriatic 
acid  consists  of  iiydrogen  and  chlorine.  Neither  Leblanc 
nor  his  companions  suspected  the  real  case,  that  sulphuric 
acid  could  have  no  power  over  salt  without  the  intervention 
of  water.  It  is  this  simple  agent,  which,  by  decomposing,  fur¬ 
nishes  oxygen  for  the  sodium,  and  hydrogen  for  the  chlorine ; 
giving,  as  a  result,  the  soda,  which  combines  with  the  sul¬ 
phuric  acid,  and  a  gas  which  flies  off,  now  called,  to  adopt 
the  more  exact  names  of  the  new  system,  hydrochloric  acid. 
Without  water  there  could  be  no  reaction  ;  happily,  it  was 
always  present  in  the  sulphuric  acid  that  was  eiiqiloyed, 
and  consequently  this  error  in  theory  had  no  influence  over 
the  result  in  action.  We  have  now  reached  the  point  of 
obtaining  sulphate  of  soda ;  to  obtain  the  common  soda,  it 
is  necessary  to  divide  it  from  the  sulphuric  acid,  which  was 
altogether  Leblanc’s  discovery.  Most  chemists  projaised  a 
solution  of  this  difficult  question  by  heating  it  with  various 
bcnlies ;  he  laid  his  hand  upon  the  one  which  gave  the  best 
results,  —  chalk,  or  carbonate  of  chalk,  and  charcoal.  It  is 
singular  that  he  did  not^^ep  know  the  exact  theory  of  tlie 
reaction  this  produces,  which^ater  chemists  have  fully 
defined  ;  but  his  instinct  was  stVsure,  his  first  experiments 
were  conducted  with  such  accijlracy,  and  the  quantities  were 
so  irreproachably  defined,  that  later  years  have  in  no  degree 
changed  the  manufacturing  process  which  Ijcblanc  first  laid 
down.  First  came  the  decomposition  of  marine  s.ilt  by  sul¬ 
phuric  acid ;  then  the  decomposition  of  sulphate  of  soda  by 
the  heated  kiln,  and  the  washing  of  the  rough  soila  on  the 
floor  of  the  kiln. 

From  the  first  of  these  operations,  one  of  the  most  im¬ 
portant  articles  in  modern  industrial  occupation  intervenes, 
—  that  of  sulphuric  acid.  In  a  few  years,  a  way  of  making 
it  in  large  quantities  was  discovered ;  and,  going  side  by  side 
with  soila,  of  which  it  was  the  issue,  the  face  of  all  chemical 
operations  was  changed.  It  is  by  the  help  of  it,  that,  ili- 
rectly  or  indirectly,  chemists  are  enabled  to  extract  from 
the  different  salts  tlie  greater  part  of  the  acids  used  in  labora¬ 
tories  and  in  the  arts.  Thanks  to  it,  hydrochloric  acid  has 
been  economically  obtained,  which  has  rendered  such  service 
in  paper-making,  bleaching,  dyeing  of  stuff's,  also  serving  for 
the  preparation  of  gelatine,  of  ammoniacal  salts,  and  of  dis¬ 
infectants.  Next  is  carbonic  acid,  which  is  used  in  the 
manufacture  of  soda-water  and  all  effervescent  drinks,  in 
the  extraction  of  sugar  from  beet-root,  and  the  fabrication 
of  alkaline  bicarbonates ;  and  last  of  all  is  azotic  acid,  the 
most  jwwerful  agent  of  oxidation,  which  dissolves  all  metals, 
even  gold  and  platin.a,  when  iiniteil  to  hydroi-hloric  ai'id, 
and  is  indispensable  to  the  workers  in  metals.  By  sulphui  ie 
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acid,  phosphates  are  transformed  into  powerful  manures ; 
sulphates  of  aluminium,  of  potash,  of  magnesia,  of  ammonia 
ana  iron,  are  economically  obtained,  with  many  other  im¬ 
portant  applications  in  agriculture,  medicine,  and  domestic 
economy.  Tlie  production  of  electric  currents,  of  electro¬ 
chemical  gilding  and  plating,  the  refining  of  gold  and  silver, 
the  making  of  stearine  candles,  the  purification  of  colza  and 
otlier  oils,  the  dissolution  of  indigo,  are  some  among  many 
other  branches  of  trade  which  could  not  be  carried  on 
without  sulphuric  acid ;  and  its  being  manufactured  in  such 
large  quantities  is  entirely  owing  to  the  soda-works. 

One  of  the  most  serious  embarrassments  arose  from  the 
immense  quantity  of  hydrochloric  acid  which  was  poured 
out  from  the  soda-works  in  the  form  of  gas.  It  was  con- 
deused  as  much  as  possible  by  passing  it  through  a  se¬ 
ries  of  vessels  full  of  water,  thus  obtaining  acid  dissolutions, 
which  had  a  certain  value,  but  more  was  produced  than 
could  be  disposed  of.  Besides,  much  escaped  into  the  at¬ 
mosphere  in  the  shape  of  corrosive  acid  vapor,  which 
attacked  the  iron  parts  of  buildings,  dried  up  the  leaves  of 
the  trees,  and  exercised  a  most  pernicious  influence  on  the 
health  of  the  surrounding  neighborhood.  The  winds  car¬ 
ried  it  away  to  great  distances,  and  the  efiects  were  percep¬ 
tible  miles  away.  The  proprietors  had  to  pay  heavy  dam¬ 
ages  ;  and  it  becanie*a  matter  of  existence  or  non-existence 
to  the  soda-works  to  find  a  means  of  condensing  and  col¬ 
lecting  this  deleterious  acid.  All  these  dilficulties  have 
been  surmounted ;  and,  as  it  has  often  happened  in  chem¬ 
istry,  each  has  become  the  means  of  fresh  jirogress.  One 
of  the  most  curious  plans  tried  to  purify  the  air  was  to  build 
the  works  near  to  old  abandoned  quarries,  and  burying  the 
inconvenient  vapors  in  their  depths ;  but  the  acid,  penetrat¬ 
ing  the  stone,  rendered  it  moist  and  friable,  so  that  portions 
fell,  and  houses  built  in  the  neighborhood  were  rendered 
unsafe.  Two  diflerent  arrangements  are  now  adopted,  both 
succeeding  perfectly.  One  is  to  pass  the  gas  through  many 
hundreds  ot  stone  bottles,  communicating  with  each  other 
through  well-luted  tubes ;  a  current  ot  water  is  driven 
through  them  in  an  opposite  way  to  the  gas,  and  the  small¬ 
est  portion  of  hydrochloric  acid  is  thus  dissolved.  Another 
plan  is  what  is  called  the  absorbing  cascade  ;  a  high,  wide 
tower  is  built  of  flint-stones,  the  interior  of  which  is  filled 
with  coke,  fragments  of  flint,  or  bricks  set  apart ;  the  gas  is 
introduced  at  the  base,  and  before  it  can  escape  it  has  to 
pass  through  all  the  interstices  of  these  hard  materials. 
From  above,  a  fine  rain  of  water  is  continually  falling,  and, 
meeting  the  gas  at  every  angle,  retards  its  progress,  and  ab¬ 
sorbs  the  acid. 

Tlie  artificial  soda  differed  much  from  the  appearance  of 
the  natural  soda,  to  which  the  eye  was  accustomed ;  thus 
the  new  production  excited  great  distrust;  the  washer¬ 
women  especially  refused  to  use  it,  saying  that  it  burned 
the  linen.  Whether  true  or  not,  it  led  to  a  very  valuable 
discovery,  by  which,  through  the  aid  of  a  simple  jirocess, 
the  exact  amount  of  potash  and  soda  contained  in  the  lump 
can  be  accurately  defined.  Ilenccfurward,  the  relations  be¬ 
tween  producers  and  consumers  rested  on  a  certain  basis, 
whilst  previously  some  amount  of  subterfuge  had  been  re¬ 
sorted  to,  innocent  in  its  way,  and  rather  ingenious,  as  the 
following  illustration  will  show :  Among  all  the  foreign  al¬ 
kalies  which  commanded  the  e.xclusive  confiilence  ot  cer¬ 
tain  consumers,  there  was  one,  the  red  potash  of  America, 
which  enjoyed  an  unexceptional  favor.  Rather  unexpect¬ 
edly,  the  announcement  was  made  that  several  packages  of 
the  much-desired  product  had  arrived ;  and  the  fact  seemed 
to  be  well  establisned.  The  barrels  which  held  it  were  of 
the  well-known  wood,  the  staves  strongly  bound,  and  when 
a  barrel  was  opened  there  were  the  same  large,  angular 
lumps,  rather  red  in  color,  betraying  their  origin  by  the  caus¬ 
tic  flavor  when  touched  by  the  tongue.  It  was  immediately 
Iwught  up,  and  used  in  various  ways  with  perfect  success, 
like  the  best  quality  of  American  potash.  From  tliis  time 
there  were  regular  arrivals  of  the  same  article,  and  not  a 
complaint  was  heard.  They  were,  however,  manufactured 
at  Vaugirard,  near  to  Paris,  by  weakening  the  artificial 
soda,  the  color  being  due  to  the  addition  of  sulphate  of  cop¬ 
per,  and  the  angular  appearance  was  obtained  by  melting 


and  breaking  it  into  fragments,  after  allowing  it  to  cooL 
Thus  the  obstinate  consumers  had  forced  a  manufacturer 
to  exert  his  imagination  in  order  to  sell  them  Freueh  soda, 
instead  of  American,  at  the  price  of  a  hundred  and  thirty 
francs,  when  it  was  only  worm  eighty  francs. 

A  few  words  in  conclusion  as  to  the  salt-works  on  the 
shores  of  the  Mediterranean  may  not  be  uninteresting,  as 
they  form  the  groundwork  from  which  the  manufiicture  of 
soda  springs.  The  water  from  the  sea  is  brought  during 
the  summer  months  into  large  basins,  where  it  clears  and 
concentrates  its  quality  by  evaporation,  until  the  time 
arrives  when  it  is  saturated;  that  is,  when  it  contains  the 
largest  quantity  of  salt  that  the  water  can  keep  in  a  state 
of  dissolution.  There  is  a  curious  phenomenon  connected 
with  this  period :  the  surface  of  the  water  ac(|uires  a  red 
tint,  and  exhales  the  odor  of  violets,  which  is  thus  accounted 
for:  Many  small  organic  beings,  such  as  the  little  crus- 
taceous  branchiopodcs  and  a  globular  microscopic  vegetable, 
both  of  a  red  color,  —  for  the  crustacean  feeds  on  the  latter, 
and,  its  body  being  transparent,  the  color  of  the  food  it 
swallows  is  visible,  —  live  in  tlie  salt  water.  As  the  evap¬ 
oration  proceeds,  the  density  of  the  water  in  which  they 
move  increases ;  and  the  time  comes  when  it  is  so  consider¬ 
able  that  they  can  no  longer  live  in  it,  but  rise  to  the 
surface  like  a  thin  tissue  spread  over  tlie  liijuid,  and  fonii  a 
rosy  and  perfumed  bed.  llien  the  workmen  say :  “  The 
basin  will  now  yield  its  salt.”  Many  other  matters  are 
deposited  besides  the  salt,  such  as  salt  of  magnesia,  chalk, 
souium,  iron.  When  the  early  atteni|)ts  were  made,  the 
existence  of  iodine  and  bromide  were  altogether  unknown 
articles  in  chemistry ;  they  have  both  played  an  important 
part  in  the  progress  of  photography. 

There  was  one  drawback  to  the  success  of  these  salt¬ 
works,  which  has  been  removed  during  the  past  few  years ; 
the  evaporation  being  due  to  the  season  of  the  year,  a  warm 
or  a  cold  summer  made  the  greatest  dilference,  and  long 
eriods  of  rest  often  hindered  the  workmen.  It  is  well 
nown  that  heat  is  but  a  modification  of  force  ;  and  wherever 
a  machine  can  be  worked,  there  is  a  source  of  heat ;  and,  by 
means  of  apjilianccs  not  difficult  to  modern  mechanics,  it 
can  be  transformed  into  a  source  of  cold.  AVhen  the  (lues- 
tion  arose  how  the  salt-pits  could  be  regulated  in  Uiese 
respects,  it  was  known  that  powerful  steam-engines  of  more 
than  a  hundred  horse-power  were  used  in  India  for  the 
making  of  ice.  In  the  London  Exhibition  of  18U2,  an  eco¬ 
nomical  and  elegant  machine  of  this  kind  was  exhibited ; 
this,  on  a  larger  scale,  was  immediately  enqiloyed,  and  the 
temperature  can  now  be  lowered  at  the  right  moment  lor 
the  production  of  sulphate  of  soda.  Perhaps,  in  future  days, 
the  manufacture  of  soda  may  be  no  longer  necessary,  for  an 
immense  subterranean  deposit,  rich  in  saline  jiarticles,  sim¬ 
ilar  to  those  of  the  salt  marshes,  has  been  discovered  in 
Germany,  near  to  Magdeburg  —  a  stratified  mass,  slowly 
formed  by  the  sea  in  past  geologic  ages,  and  buried  in  tlie 
bowels  of  the  earth  by  the  accumulation  of  later  formations. 
It  was  discovered  in  18C0;  and  the  jilace,  little  known 
Ixifore,  has  attracted  many  visitors  interestc*!  in  the  subject. 
Tlie  barbarous  proceedings  which  were  long  used  to  jirepare 
this  alkali  —  the  burning  down  of  foifsts,  which  were 
rapidly  being  exhausted  in  Germany,  Russia,  America,  and 
Tuscany  —  are  no  longer  necessary ;  ami  tlie  supply  of  soda, 
either  from  the  waves  of  the  sea  or  the  mines  ol  Germany, 
appears  to  be  inexhaustible. 


SIGNOR  JOHN. 

I. 

It  seems  but  this  morning  that  I  got  up  before  the  sun,  in 
our  little  wooden  house,  to  cook,  bake,  wash  in  the  river, 
help  to  mow  the  grass,  coax  my  father,  serve  my  brother 
Niccolo,  and  be  as  happy  as  the  grasshop{K'rs  that  sing  both 
night  and  day.  We  lived  upon  a  very  high  Alp,  and  we 
were  poor,  though  we  did  not  suffer  hanlship.  In  winter 
we  had  plenty  of  pine-logs  to  keep  the  fire  alive,  and  at 
night  we  were  very  gay,  singing  songs  and  playing  the 
zimer.  In  summer  we  breakfasted  on  the  grass  in  the  faint 
dawn,  dined  under  the  long  roof  at  the  sheltered  side  of  the 
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house,  and  supped  by  the  starlight;  after  which  I  daneed 
lor  my  father,  while  Niccolo  played  the  pipes.  The  chance 
passing  of  travellers  was  an  excitement  to  us.  A  wood-car¬ 
ver  fit)!!!  the  Tyrol  sprained  his  foot  near  our  place,  and 
taught  Niccolo  to  carve  whilst  we  nursed  him.  This  was 
something  to  be  grateful  for,  as  travellers  would  buy  the 
work ;  and,  besides,  it  gave  our  boy  something  to  do.  He  was 
a  cripple  l^m  his  birth ;  one  foot  did  not  come  to  the  ground, 
somehow,  and  his  back  was  a  good  deal  bent.  He  had  a 
little  8(juare  face,  with  bright  eyes,  and  brown  hair,  and  was 
said  to  lie  ejuite  a  Swiss,  as  our  mother  h.ad  been.  The  first 
figure  he  carved  was  my  patron  saint,  Christopher,  wading 
through  the  torrent  with  the  Child-God  on  his  shoulders ; 
and  it  was  given  me  after  he  had  bitten  one  of  my  fingers 
because- 1  had  stayed  out  alone  in  the  moonlight,  forgetting 
to  fetch  him.  lie  never  was  so  vexed,  however,  that  I 
could  not  offer  him  comfort,  asking  him  to  plait  my  long 
hair,  which  came  to  my  ankles.  I  would  sit  down  on  the 
CTOund  with  my  back  against  his  knees,  when  he  would 
dress  the  hair  beautifully.  If  I  were  restless  he  would  hurt 
me  ;  if  I  were  iiatient  lie  would  kiss  me  ;  and  if  his  work 
pleased  him  fully,  he  was  blithe  the  rest  of  the  day. 

Once  I  went  with  my  father  to  a  feast  at  a  lower  village, 
the  festa  of  St.  Florian.  This  was  the  first  occasion  on 
which  I  wore  my  mother’s  costume.  On  the  night  before 
the  feiist  I  was  holding  out  my  foot  to  note  how  my  shabby 
skirt  hail  crept  up  my  leg.  My  father  came  and  measured 
me  witli  his  alpenstock.  “  You  are  now  as  tall  as  your 
motlier,”  he  said  ;  “  you  may  lienceforth  wear  her  clothes.” 
He  shed  tears  in  the  morning  when  he  saw  me  in  her  dress, 
but  was  so  well  pleased  afterwards,  that  I  ran  to  the  nearest 
tarn  to  see  what  I  could  be  like.  Tlie  tarn  was  nearly  filled 
with  rosy  clouds,  besides  a  gigantic  pine-tree,  which  tapered 
up  and  broke  them.  I  seized  the  sombre  draperies  of  the 
pine-tree,  and,  gazing  into  the  water,  saw  a  maiden  like  tlie 
women  whose  fathers  are  wealthy  vine-dressers.  Her  jietti- 
coat  was  of  orange  cloth,  her  long,  narrow  apron  of  a  rich 
shade  of  blue,  her  black  velvet  bodice  was  laced  with  gold 
over  white,  and  a  deep  red  sash  was  folded  well  about  her 
waist.  The  only  part  of  the  picture  that  I  knew  was  a  pale, 
dark  countenance,  with  bright  red  lips,  and  the  wide  black 
eyes  that  seemed  to  take  up  half  the  face.  I  m.arked  Nic- 
colo’s  plaits  and  the  silver  arrows  he  had  fastened  in  them, 
and  the  ^nch  of  scarlet  ash-berries  which  he  had  fixed  be¬ 
hind  my  car.  I  saw  that  this  was  myself,  and  ran  merrily 
back  to  the  chalet  to  hug  my  little  Niccolo,  and  tell  him 
not  to  pinch  our  neighbor  Teresa,  who  was  kindly  coming 
to  keep  house  for  him  whilst  my  father  and  I  were  away. 

Placido  with  his  mule  came  to  meet  us,  —  a  young  man  of 
the  village  who  had  sometimes  business  on  our  Alp.  He 
brought  us  to  see  his  house,  in  wliich  he  had  just  put  pretty 
ftirniturc,  and  asked  us  to  praise  the  fresco  of  iSt.  Florian 
upon  the  gable,  which  he  had  lately  got  retouched  lor  the 
festa.  He  had  also  made  a  new  staircase  up  to  his  balcony ; 
and  the  people  joked  P'acido,  saying  he  meant  to  take  a  wife. 

It  was  a  very  pleasa.it  festa.  People  treated  me  as  a 
woman,  now  that  I  was  grown  enough  to  wear  my  mother’s 
clothes.  I  was  olten  asked  to  dance,  and  listened  to  with 
‘  attention  when  I  sang  and  played  the  zither.  The  next 

,  day  Placido  brought  us  a  long  way  upon  our  load  towards 

I  home ;  we  could  not  get  liim  to  leave  us  till  the  worst  of 

the  journey  was  past.  Thanks  to  his  stout  mule,  we  got 
I  over  all  our  dilKcuIties,  and  were  going  along  merrily,  when 

I  we  heard  a  voice  above  us  shouting  through  the  pines. 

;  Right  above  our  heads  there  was  a  desert  of  lonely 

:  crags,  a  wild  and  dreaded  place,  where  death  lies  in  wait 

i  for  men.  My  father  left  me  sitting  upon  a  pine-stump,  and 

went  shouting  up  the  crags,  seeking  the  stranger  who  had 
‘  called.  He  returned  w'itn  him  by  and  by,  and  we  hurried 

along  on  our  journey,  for  though  the  air  was  flushed  with 
i  color,  ^et  the  darkness  was  close  at  hand.  We  hastened 

along  in  silence,  dragging  each  other  up  steeps,  and  going 
hand  in  hand,  step  by  step,  slowly  across  narrow  sliifty 
places.  The  traveller  had  a  fair  foreign  look,  which  is  to 
us  most  perfect  beauty.  His  locks  shone  in  the  twilight, 

’  after  my  lather’s  dusky  head  had  got  lost  in  the  gloom  of 

the  pines. 


Arrived  at  our  Alp  at  ast,  we  found  Teresa  preparing 
supper,  and  Niccolo  sitting  in  the  doorway,  piiiiug  shrilly 
up  to  the  moon.  The  stranger  gave  me  llis  hand  up  the 
last  ascent,  then  raised  it  to  nis  lips. 

“  My  pretty  little  girl,”  he  said,  “  you  have  certainly 
saved  my  life.” 

When  Niccolo  saw  us  coming  he  limped  to  meet  us. 

“  Who  is  tliis  that  has  come  with  you,  Netta,  who  smiles 
and  kisses  your  hand  ?  ” 

“  Hush  1  Niccolo ;  he  is  English,  but  he  understands  our 
talk.” 

'Die  stranger  threw  down  his  hat  and  knapsack  before  [| 
our  door.  The  firelight  shone  over  the  threshold,  and  our 
neighbor  Teresa  appeared  carrying  out  the  sujiper-table, 
which  she  placed  upon  the  grass. 

Tlie  next  morning,  when  I  wakened,  I  pcej  ed  down 
between  the  rafters  of  my  bedroom  in  the  loft,  and  saw  the 
stranger  talking  to  my  father  in  the  doorway. 

I  crept  down  the  ladder,  and  found  noboily  in  the  place. 
Niccolo  had  lit  the  fire  for  me,  and  gone  away  to  his  work, 
and  1  heard  my  fatlier’s  voice  shouting  in  the  distance.  The 
signor  was  then  gone.  I  heaved  a  sigh  between  regret  and 
rmief,  and  seized  hold  of  a  pitcher  and  prejiared  to  go  to 
the  tarn.  I  made  a  step  across  the  threshold  and  started 
back ;  the  signor  was  leaning  smoking  against  our  chalet. 

I  sprang  back  so  quickly  that  I  broke  the  pitcher,  and 
had  to  press  my  hanu  on  my  eyes  to  keep  the  tears  from 
falling. 

“  Child,”  said  the  signor,  smiling  in  at  me,  “  why  do  j  ou 
take  such  p.ains  to  hide  your  face  ?  One  does  not  see  so 
pretty  a  thing  every  day.” 

“  1  am  not  pretty  this  morning,”  I  said.  “  It  was  only 
my  mother’s  clothes.  And  I  was  hiding  my  face  in  trouble 
because  I  have  broken  my  jug.” 

“  And  you  were  going  to  fetch  water  ?  ”  he  saiil.  “  And 
yonder  pail  is  too  heavy  for  you  ?  And  it  was  all  owing  to 
me  that  you  broke  the  pitcher  ?  ” 

He  lifted  the  pail  on  his  shoulders.  “  Come,  let  us  fetch 
the  water,”  he  said ;  “  I  shall  want  you  to  show  tlie  way.” 

We  fetched  the  water  together,  and  the  stranger  taught 
me  to  call  him  the  Signor  John.  He  had  an  air  grand  and 
gentle,  and  a  pleasant  light  in  his  eyes.  He  lauglied  gaily 
when  amused,  and  that  encouraged  me.  At  breakfast  wo 
saw  no  Niccolo,  and  I  invited  the  Signor  John  to  look  at 
his  carvings :  at  St.  Barbara  with  her  tower,  St.  Dorothy 
and  her  roses,  St.  Vincent  among  his  orphans,  St.  Elizabctli, 
whose  royal  mantle  was  filled  with  bread.  Niccolo  h.ad 
carved  them  all,  and  they  stood  in  a  row  in  his  workshop. 
Tliey  were  far  the  finest  things  we  had  got  in  our  chalet; 
yet  when  I  brought  the  signor  to  look  at  them  Niccolo  shut 
the  door  in  his  face. 

“  Never  mind  1  ”  said  the  Signor  John,  “  we  can  amuse 
ourselves ;  I  wish  to  make  a  sketch  of  you,  if  you  don’t  ob¬ 
ject  to  sit.” 

“  I  ought  to  be  at  my  work,”  I  said ;  but  ran  to  tcU  my 
father,  who  was  chopjiing  wood  in  the  pine-brake. 

“  It  is  an  honor  not  to  be  refused,”  he  said.  “  You  must 
ask  the  good  Teresa  to  stay  and  prep.are  our  dinner.” 

Tlie  signor  spread  out  his  pictures  for  me  to  see ;  saying 
he  was  an  artist  only  by  love,  and  not  by  profession.  1 
thought  that  love  must  have  the  best  of  it,  so  beautiful  was 
his  work ;  much  finer  than  Placido’s  fresco,  which  was  con¬ 
sidered  something  grand.  There  were  pictures  of  lovely  ladies 
who  were  of  his  own  country ;  and  their  beauty  seemed  to 
laugh  at  me,  and  my  heart  began  to  sink. 

“  Signor,”  I  said,  almost  tearfully,  “  shall  I  not  return  to 
the  chalet  and  put  on  my  mother’s  clothes  ?  ” 

“  Your  mother’s  clothes  1  ”  he  cried,  amazed. 

“  Those  I  had  on  yesterday.  Tlie  colors  are  gay  and 
bright.  Else  I  shall  make  such  an  ugly  picture,  —  you  will 
throw  it  away.” 

“  You  make  far  the  prettiest  picture  I  have  ever  seen,”  he 
said,  “and  I  shall  hang  it  up  where  I  can  bxik  at  it  every  day.” 

I  blushed  with  surprised  delight.  “  Tliank  you.  Signor 
John,”  I  muttered,  and  crossed  my  hands  as  he  had  ai^ 
ranged  them,  and  gazed  over  into  uic  pine-forest  in  a  way 
which  he  had  already  approved. 
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The  signor  remained  at  our  chalet  for  a  whole  week. 
Every  morning  we  started  on  some  new  excursion ;  he  and 
I  together,  for  my  father  had  not  time  to  attend  to  him,  and 
Kiccolo  could  not  walk. 

One  evening  we  were  all  at  supper  when  Placido  ap¬ 
peared  with  his  mule  coming  up  our  Alp.  My  father  wel¬ 
comed  him  kindly,  and  bade  him  sit  down  and  eat.  He 
looked  strangely  at  the  Signor  John  and  then  at  me,  but 
our  new  friend  spoke  to  him  pleasantly,  and  they  were  soon 
conversing  together.  Placido  was  a  large  man  with  a  calm 
face.  He  had  dark,  thoughtful  eyes,  and  brows  well  bent 
above  them,  and  a  heap  of  coal-black  locks  that  left  his 
temples  broad  and  bare.  He  had  a  slow,  gentle  smile,  but 
was  quick  and  firm  in  speech.  “  As  steady  as  Placido  Lo- 
rez,”  was  a  byword  down  in  his  village. 

After  supper  was  over  Placiilo  seized  on  the  supper-table 
and  carried  it  back  to  the  chalet ;  I  following  on  his  steps 
with  a  dish  and  ewer.  As  I  washed  the  platters  and  re¬ 
stored  them  to  their  shelves,  Placido  put  logs  on  the  fire 
and  blew  them  into  fiames. 

I  finished  my  task  and  put  off  my  apron,  chattering  gaily 
to  him  all  the  time.  I  could  see  his  figure  looming  out 
against  the  firelight,  and  at  the  same  time  my  father  and 
the  Signor  John,  standing  talking  out  in  the  moonlight. 

Placido  had  given  me  verjr  absent  answers ;  but  at  last 
made  a  sudden  move,  and  with  two  long  strides  stood  right 
before  me. 

“  Xetta,”  he  said,  “  I  came  to  ask  if  you  would  marry 
me.” 

I  w.vs  utterly  amazed  and  a  good  deal  frightened ;  he 
looked  so  very  determined,  as  if  I  must  come  oil'  that  mo¬ 
ment,  whether  I  would  or  not.  My  knees  knocked  together, 
and  I  clung  to  the  table. 

“  You  don’t  really  mean  it,  Placido ;  you  cannot  want  a 
wife !  ” 

“Not  any  wife,”  he  said;  “I  only  ask  for  you.” 

“  0  Placido,  don’t  1  ”  I  said. 

“  Look  you,  my  little  dearest  one  1  ”  lie  urged,  “  you  may 
think  me  a  rough  lover.  But  never  was  a  wife  more  loved 
and  prized  than  you  will  be,  if  you  come  to  me  1  ” 

“iliank  you,  Placido,”  I  said;  “you  mean  to  bo  very 
kind  to  me,  but  I  do  not  think  about  marrying;  and  please 
be  so  very  good  as  not  to  ask  me  again.” 

My  father  and  the  Signor  John  here  put  in  their  heads 
at  the  door. 

“  What  is  this  that  is  going  on  ?  ”  said  my  father. 
“Netta,  are  you  scolding  our  neighbor?” 

“  Oh,  no,  no  1  ”  cried  Placido,  “  it  is  only  that  my  suit 
displeases  her.  1  asked  her  just  now  to  marry  me;  and  she 
does  not  wish  to  consent.” 

“  What !  ”  cried  my  father,  turning  to  me.  “  You  don’t 
mean  to  say  that  you  would  refuse  so  kind  an  oiler  ?  Do 
not  think  about  me,  my  daughter.  I  would  rather  see  you 
provided  lor  than  keep  you  tor  my  comfort.” 

“  I  do  not  like  to  marry,”  I  said,  weeping.  “  I  do  not  love 
Pl.acido,  and  it  would  be  dreadful  to  have  to  marry  him.” 

Placido’s  face  flushed  and  then  turned  pale  again.  “  I 
dill  not  come  here  to  make  you  weep,”  he  said,  sadly. 
“  The  pain  of  my  disappointment  is  not  worth  one  of  your 
tears.” 

lie  turned  to  go  away ;  but  my  father  seized  him  by  the 
ami.  “  Wait,  my  dear  Ifiend  1  ”  he  said,  “  and  do  not  be 
oflended  at  a  girl  who  is  still  a  child.” 

Then  turning  to  the  signor,  who  had  looked  on  gravely 
at  this  scene :  — 

“  Signor  1  come  to  my  assistance,”  he  cried.  “  Netta  will 
heed  your  counsel.” 

The  signor  looked  at  mo  tenderly,  with  an  uneasy  look 
in  his  face. 

“  As  you  say,  she  is  only  a  child,”  he  said.  “  I  beg  you 
will  give  her  a  little  longer  time  to  play.” 

“  So  be  it,  then,”  said  my  father. 

I  drew  a  long  breath  of  relief,  and  looked  gratefully  at 
the  friend  who  had  saved  me.  Placido  gazed  from  me  to 
the  signor,  and  from  tlie  signor  back  to  me ;  then  suddenly 
laid  hold  of  his  alpenstock  and  bade  us  a  quick  good-night. 

After  this  we  h.ad  some  more  pleasant  days,  till  at  last 


there  arrived  a  sad  one  when  the  signor  prepared  to  leave 
us.  1  lelt  an  odd  pain  in  my  heart  which  1  could  not  drive 
away.  Tlie  night  oetbre  his  departure  I  was  standing  at  the 
fire  alone ;  the  logs  were  almost  burnt,  and  lay  in  a  red  heap 
on  the  hearth.  The  signor  came  and  stood  by  me. 

“  Netta,  when  I  am  gone  you  must  often  think  of  me.” 

I  strove  with  a  sensation  of  choking. 

“  What  1  have  you  not  a  word  for  me  ?  ” 

“  I  do  not  want  to  weep,”  I  cried,  and  my  tears  came 
down  in  a  storm. 

“  I  will  certainlji’  come  back  next  year,”  said  the  signor, 
“  and  then  you  will  be  a  woman  grown.” 

I  wrung  my  hand  away  from  him,  and  fled  to  my  loft. 
Tlie  next  morning  at  breakfast  he  scarcely  looked  at  me. 
My  father  was  going  a  journey  with  him,  and  they  talked 
about  the  roads.  Niccolo,  who  had  now  become  merry, 
made  faces  behind  the  signor’s  back,  while  I  stooil  misera¬ 
bly  in  the  doorway,  rubbing  my  chilly  hands  together.  The 
travellers  bade  us  good-by,  and  Niccolo  went  off  to  his  work- 
shm) ;  but  I  stood  gazing  drearily  down  the  Alp. 

The  signor  turned  and  came  back  to  me. 

“  Buy  yourself  a  ribbon,  pretty  one,”  he  said,  “  when  you 
go  to  the  next  festa.” 

In  another  moment  he  was  gone,  and  I  had  a  piece  of 
gold  in  my  hand.  I  uttered  a  moan  of  indignation,  and 
went  flying  down  the  Alp.  “Signor  John!  Signor  John  1” 
I  cried,  in  a  voice  that  must  have  been  slirill  enough  to 
frighten  the  eagles. 

I  crushed  the  money  into  his  hand,  but  it  fell  to  the  ground 
between  us;  and  he  hurried  off,  laughing,  and  looking  over 
his  shoulder.  I  dug  the  earth  with  my  nails,  ami  buried 
the  gold  where  it  lay ;  then  fled  away  into  the  pine-brake, 
to  weep  long  and  fiercely.  That  evening  Placido  came 
back  and  repeated  his  question.  I  gave  him  a  sullen  “  No ;  ” 
and  he  went  away  more  sadly  than  he  had  done  before. 
And  then  I  began  to  get  happy  again,  for  Niccolo  did  not 
pinch  me,  and  talked  to  me  all  about  his  carvings,  just  as 
before  the  signor  came. 

But  my  father  came  back  from  his  journey  with  a  trou¬ 
bled  face. 

“  Placido  has  left  his  village,”  he  said,  “  and  gone  to  push 
his  way  in  the  world  1  ” 

H. 

Three  years  passed,  and  I  was  a  staid  maiden,  who  did 
not  care  much  for  festas  nor  gay  clothes.  I  was  not  of  so 
merry  a  tem])er  as  I  had  promised  to  be,  and  people  thought 
I  was  haughty,  and  some  of  the  girls  disliked  me.  This  was 
partly  owing  to  Niccolo,  who  would  say,  “  You  need  not 
speak  to  Netta,  she  is  grown  so  proud ;  she  thinks  lier.self 
quite  a  princess  since  the  Englishman  kissed  her  hand  I  ” 
A  little  thing  gets  one  a  character  when  gossips  are  by  to 
talk.  Then  I  did  not  choose  to  marry,  and  that  was  the 
worst;  for  though  suitors  might  not  grieve  like  Placido 
Lorez,  yet  no  one  likes  to  be  refused,  and  their  friends 
resented  my  coldness.  So  I  was  a  lonely  kind  of  creature, 
and  lived  in  my  own  way,  clinging  fast  to  my  father,  and 
only  vexed  when  he  would  say,  “  When  I  am  dead  and 
gone,  Netta,  who  will  take  care  of  you  and  our  peevish 
Niccolo  ?  ” 

So  things  went  on  till  the  avalanche  came  down  upon  us, 
killing  my  poor  father,  and  burying  him  in  the  ruins  of  our 
house.  The  goats  and  kids  were  killed,  and  Niccolo  was 
sorely  hurt ;  and  only  I,  as  if  by  miracle,  escaped. 

We  sat  for  many  hours  on  the  fallen  rocks,  till  the  people 
from  the  village  reached  us,  when  they  brought  us  down  to 
their  houses,  and  treated  us  like  their  own.  1  tried  to  give 
little  trouble,  for  I  had  nothing  to  give  them  in  return ; 
nothing  at  all  had  we  saved  but  the  clothes  we  wore ;  Nic- 
colo’s  arm  was  hurt  so  that  he  could  not  carve ;  and  a 
woman’s  work  is  not  much  when  she  has  not  got  a  home  to 
work  in.  llie  housewives  in  the  village  ha<l  got  daughters 
of  their  own,  and  nobody  seemed  in  need  of  a  girl  to  help 
them.  The  worst  was  that  nobody  would  love  Niccolo,  for, 
besides  being  utterly  helpless,  the  lad  had  a  biting  tongue. 

Placido’s  aged  mother  came  out  to  look  at  me ;  when  she 
saw  my  saddened  face  the  tears  came  down  her  cheek. 


“  My  girl,”  she  said,  “  I  have  hated  you,  for  you  sent  my 
son  away ;  but  the  Lord  has  sent  you  trouble,  and  I  must 
forgive  you.” 

She  brought  me  into  her  house,  and  I  told  her  my  bitter 
thoughts,  and  that  I  wanted  to  go  down  to  the  world  where 
wages  are  given  to  labor. 

“  At  Como,”  she  said,  “  are  the  silk  factories ;  and  there 
is  many  a  way  of  earning  when  one  gets  down  to  the  level 
world.  You  used  to  play  the  zither,  and  sing  a  song.” 

“  That  is  long  ago,”  I  said,  “  and  the  zither  is  buried  with 
my  father.  I  fear  that  all  my  music  is  buried  with  it.” 

“  At  your  age  the  music  is  not  hushed  so  (quickly,”  she 
said,  kindly,  and  pulled  an  old  zither  down  trom  a  shelf. 
“  It  used  to  be  sweet  enough,”  she  added  ;  “  take  it  with  my 
blessing.  At  least  it  may  cheer  your  way  if  it  puts  no 
money  in  your  purse.  And  the  village  shall  see  to  your 
Niccolo;  though  it  must  be  owned  he  is  an  imp.” 

So  I  resolved  to  go  down  to  the  level  world,  to  work  at 
the  silks  of  Como,  or  at  any  thing  I  could  find  to  do.  Tlie 
zithei  was  to  go  with  me,  and  Niccolo  was  to  stay  at  the 
village  till  such  time  as  1  shoulu  have  money  to  come  back 
and  fetch  him. 

I  took  my  zither  on  my  shoulder,  and  a  wallet  in  my 
hand,  and.  committing  myself  to  God,  I  set  out  on  my  lone¬ 
ly  way.  Niccolo  limped  along  with  me  half  a  mile,  and 
when  we  found  he  could  go  no  further,  we  stopped  on  the 
lonely  road  for  a  last  embrace.  Tlie  poor  lad  had  always 
loved  me  dciirly,  and  his  spirit  was  quite  broken  now,  and 
he  clung  to  me  with  cries.  It  was  a  moment  of  the  crud¬ 
est  anguish  when  I  had  to  push  him  at  last  away  from  me, 
and  to  hurry  away.  I  heard  liis  sobs  behind  me  for  a  long 
way  as  I  went,  and  later  fancied  I  could  hear  them  still,  in 
the  rush  of  the  falling  river,  and  the  faint  wail  of  the  pines. 

I  had  passed  two  pretty  villages  along  my  way,  and  the 
sun  had  already  set  when  I  reached  tlie  third,  ^lere  was 
a  glare  behind  the  mountains,  and  a  wanu  golden  haze 
floated  in  the  vale.  The  houses  came  down  a  liill  and  the 
streets  were  flights  of  steps.  Far  above  the  roofs,  and  out 
of  the  chestnut-trees,  rose  the  burning  brazen  cap  of  the 
campanile,  and  the  bell  was  sounding  lazily,  as  if  ringing 
itself  to  sleep.  The  pines  I  had  left  behind  me,  in  fringe  of 
olive  and  purple,  on  the  dusky  heights;  and  here  there 
were  only  the  heavily-laden  fruit-trees,  chestnuts  drooping 
over  my  shoulder,  cherries  dropping  into  my  mouth,  walnuts 
lining  the  roadside,  and  fig-buslics  thrust  in  my  path.  Vines 
ran  over  the  walls  and  upon  the  crimsoned  roofs,  and  clus¬ 
ters  of  rijiened  grapes  hung  in  at  the  doors  and  windows. 
A  cloud  of  silvery  smoke  had  blent  with  the  haze  of  the  sun¬ 
set,  and  there  was  a  smell  as  of  burning  logs  and  fragrant 
food. 

Tlie  next  day  I  passed  through  still  more  villages,  and 
got  down  to  the  flush  and  bloom  of  the  Lombard  plains. 
The  mountains  here  became  walls  of  a  gigantic  garden ;  vines 
wrapped  their  terraces,  and  melons  rijicncd  in  the  meadows 
in  the  midst  of  the  corn.  Plums  were  as  lumps  of  gold, 
and  the  {leaches  glowed  in  the  fruit-gatherer’s  basket, 
while  nectarines  and  apricots  added  perfume  to  the  colored 
air.  Great  rows  of  mulberry-trees  reminded  me  now  of  the 
silk  works,  and  the  grasshoppers  sang  so  loud  that  I  took 
tlicm  for  birds. 

I  got  on  board  a  small  sailing  vessel  tliat  plied  upon  the 
lake,  c.'irning  my  fare  by  a  little  music,  and  went  singing 
down  to  Como,  weary,  travel-soiled,  and  with  blisters  on 
my  feet.  I  fell  asleep  in  the  middle  of  my  songs,  and  was 
gently  shaken  awake  again  by  the  captain’s  merry  wife. 
She  wore  a  white-and-scarlet  head-dress,  and  a  large  cross 
of  gold,  and  crushed  grapes  out  of  a  basket  into  her  baby’s 
laughing  mouth.  The  gayety  here  on  the  lake  was  a  thing 
to  make  one  stare,  —  boats  with  scarlet  cushions,  ladies  in 
lace  mantillas,  boatmen  with  dazzling  shirts  and  brilliant 
sashes.  Tlie  lake  glowed  with  the  most  exquisite  bluish 
green,  and  out  of  it  rose  the  palaces,  with  terraces  climbing 
the  heights.  We  passed  towns  like  straggling  castles,  whose 
streets  were  ladders  of  stone  creeping  up  from  the  water ; 
and  all  Uiesc  wonderful  novelties  were  to  me  a  fantastic 
dream. 

Giulia,  the  captain’s  wife,  found  me  a  lodging  in  the  town 


of  Como,  a  closet  under  a  chimney,  beside  the  room  where 
she  and  her  husband  had  their  home.  In  order  to  reach 
this  nest  I  had  to  climb  a  hundred  steps,  which  wound  in 
and  out  of  the  houses  up  to  the  roofs.  Noises  roused  me 
by  three  o’clock  in  the  morning,  wheels  rolling,  voices 
shouting,  tambourines  ringing,  b<.‘sides  the  sound  of  many 
novel  kinds  of  music.  I  brushed  up  my  dusty  clothes,  and 
went  out  to  look  at  the  town.  The  people  were  holding 
their  market  in  the  piazza  of  the  Duomo,  and  tables  were 
tlierc  set  out,  with  provisions  piled  on  them  lavishly.  The 
shops  under  the  loggie  were  already  all  alive,  and  deep 
amber  curtains  fluttered  gaily  out  of  the  arches.  Flowei-» 
teemed  from  tlie  dark  and  crooked  balconies  overhead, 
which  hung  like  crazy  cages  from  the  upper  windows. 
Colors  were  flasliing  everywhere ;  from  brilliant  oleander 
blossoms  hanging  like  living  fl.anies  in  the  air,  from  the 
gay  dresses  of  the  peojile,  the  piles  of  monster  melons,  the 
red  marbles  of  the  liroletto,  and  the  Duomo’s  deeper  hues. 

I  lifted  the  heavy  curtain,  and  went  into  the  Duomo; 
the  mass  w.as  over,  and  the  most  of  the  people  were  gone  ; 
but  others  kept  pouring  in  and  tlie  place  was  full.  Some¬ 
body  touched  me  on  the  shoulder,  and  I  looked  uji  with  a 
start.  Here  was  Placido,  in  the  dress  of  a  boatman  1 

“  Netta  I  ”  he  whispered,  excitedly.  Ills  face  was  flushed, 
and  there  ivere  tears  in  his  eyes. 

“  O  Placido  Lorez  1  ”  I  cried,  and  gave  him  both  my 
hands. 

We  sat  on  a  bench  and  whispered  in  a  shady  corner  of 
the  church.  Each  had  a  story  to  tell,  and  each  had  a  ready 
listener. 

“  My  father  is  dead,  Placido,”  I  said,  “  and  Niccolo  is 
hurt  in  the  Alps.  I  have  come  down  here  to  Como  to 
try  and  earn  money  at  the  silk.  That  is  my  whole  story : 
so  life  is  sad  enough.” 

“I  guessed  it  was  so,”  said  Placido.  “I  knew  how  it 
must  be  with  you  when  I  saw  you  crying  at  the  mass.  As 
for  me,  I  have  travelled  far.  I  have  stored  crops  and 
driven  oxen,  and  helped  with  the  vines  in  the  south.  For 
some  months  I  have  been  a  boatman  here  on  the  lake ;  and 
yesterday  I  had  it  in  mind  to  return  to  the  Alps.  Lut  now 
1  believe  I’ll  wait  a  bit.  niere’s  never  good  in  haste.” 

“  There  is  a  captain’s  wife  who  is  good  to  me,”  I  said,  it 
being  now  my  turn  again ;  “  and  she  says  I  shall  earn 
money  by  singing,  for  tbe  people  here  in  tlie  jilains  are  as 
fond  of  music  as  ourselves.  I  sing  better  than  I  used  to  do, 
and  your  mother  has  given  me  her  zither.” 

“Little  Netta  1  ”  he  said,  “I  have  made  a  good  bit  of 
money,  and  I  don’t  like  to  think  that  you  must  work.  I 
can’t  forget  the  d.ay  when  you  declared  you  could  not  love 
me,  but  maybe  if  you  were  to  try  you  might  change  your 
mind.  It’s  not  that  I  am  much  to  cure  for ;  but  the  love  in 
my  heart  is  strong.  W'ho  knows  but  that,  after  all,  I  could 
make  you  liappy  1” 

“  Placido,’’  1  said,  “  you  are  a  kind  man ;  but  as  I  refused 
to  marry  you  before  when  I  had  got  a  home,  so  I  will  not 
accept  you  now  because  I  am  in  need  of  one.” 

“  1  would  not  bribe  you  with  any  tiling  but  just  my  love,” 
he  answered,  mourniully.  “  So  if  it  cannot  be,  it  can’t,  and 
I  will  not  vex  vou.  You  must  at  least  let  me  be  your 
friend,  however.’^ 

“  My  best  friend,”  I  said  ;  and  after  that  we  walked  hand 
in  hand  about  the  church,  Placido  showing  me  the  pictures, 
and  exjilaining  what  they  meant,  and  telling  me  the  touching 
stories  that  are  painted  in  the  jewelled  windows. 

The  captain’s  wife  befriended  me,  and  peojile  liked  my 
music,  and  I  could  earn  more  money  with  my  zither  than  ia 
the  factories.  The  people  would  gatlier  round  me,  asking 
each  for  his  favorite  song,  and  my  story  got  whisjiereu 
among  tliem,  and  they  were  kinder  than  I  could  tell.  “  She 
sings  for  a  helpless  brother,”  they  said,  and  fees  were  there¬ 
fore  doubled  as  they  dropped  in  my  lap.  Great  peojile  also 
would  send  for  me  now  frt>m  their  viUos ;  and  I  began  to 
save  a  li:tle  money. 

I  had  to  sing  one  evening  at  a  palace  on  the  lake,  and  it 
was  dark  when  I  took  my  scat  on  the  verandah.  Tlie  lake 
glittered  with  moonlight,  and  all  along  the  terraces  hung 
dimly-colored  lamps.  A  crowd  of  gay  figures  had  gathered 
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on  the  marble  steps  that  led  into  the  water.  ^Vhcn  I  sang 
every  one  listened;  when  I  ceased  I  was  forgotten,  save 
that  somebody  went  to  a  table  and  fetched  me  wine. 

I  looked  up  to  thank  this  somebody,  and  saw  the  Signor 
John. 

“  Little  Nctta  1  ”  he  exclaimed,  amazed.  “  Can  it  be  pos¬ 
sible  that  this  is  you  ?  ” 

“  Yes,  signor,”  I  said. 

«  Tell  me  how  it  has  happened,”  he  asked.  “  What  can 
have  fetched  you  down  out  of  the  snows  to  Como  ?  ” 

“  My  father  is  killed  by  the  avalanche,”  I  said,  “  and  I  am 
earning  money  for  Niccolo,  who  is  hurt  in  the  Alps.  It  is 
now  time  for  me  to  go,  signor ;  good-by !  ” 

“Stay,  I  am  going  with  you!”  he  said,  and  followed  me 
out  on  the  hill,  carrying  my  zither. 

“  Sit  down  here  and  rest,”  he  said,  when  we  had  gone  a 
little  way. 

“  But  1  h.avc  still  to  get  to  Como,”  I  said,  “  and  I  want  to 
rest  in  my  bed.” 

“  That  is  true,”  said  the  signor,  smiling.  “  Let  us  then 
take  a  boat  at  once  I  ” 

I  looked  up  the  water,  and  assured  myself  that  Placido 
was  nowhere  waiting  for  me.  I  stepped  into  the  signor’s 
boat,  and  went  floating  with  him  down  the  moonlit  lake. 

“  How  bc.autiful  you  have  grown,  Netta !  ”  said  the  sig¬ 
nor  as  we  went.  “  Did  I  not  tell  you  that  you  would  be  a 
woman  when  we  should  meet  again  ?  ” 

I  gravely  shook  my  head.  I  remembered  that  he  had 
not  come  back,  even  to  see  if  I  were  alive. 

“  You  have  also  grown  prim  and  cold,”  he  added  pres¬ 
ently.  “  Indeed,  you  are  so  changed  that  I  wonder  how  I 
know  you.” 

“  It  is  only  that  one  cannot  always  be  a  child,”  I  said, 
sadly  ;  and  he  litled  me  out  of  the  boat,  and  brought  me  to 
the  loot  of  the  staircase  wliich  led  up  to  my  nest  in  the  roof. 
When  I  peered  down  from  the  top  I  saw  him  still  looking 
up.  1  looked  then  into  the  glass  at  the  face  which  Signor 
John  had  called  so  bciiutiful. 

“  Placido  never  told  me  that  I  was  beautiful,”  I  reflected. 
III. 

After  that  I  saw  the  signor  every  d.ay.  I  had  long  walks 
on  the  hills  with  him,  and  many  a  pleasant  hour  on  the 
moonlit  lake.  lie  used  to  meet  me  at  the  Duomo,  so  that 
I  could  not  think  of  my  prayers ;  and  Giulia  began  to  tease 
me,  calling  me  a  noble  English  dame. 

“  You’ll  not  forget  me  and  baby,”  she  said.  “  You’ll 
send  us  a  present  from  England ;  ”  and  I  had  already  con¬ 
sidered  in  secret  about  what  I  should  send  her. 

I  tliought  I  should  be  extremely  hai)py  were  it  not  for 
Placido  Lorez ;  but  his  face  was  always  before  me,  and  his 
eyes  had  got  grave  and  sad.  Ilis  sadness  troubled  me  so 
much  that  I  tried  to  keep  out  of  his  way,  and  he  soon  saw 
that  I  avoided  him,  and  was  careful  not  to  annoy  me. 
Once  when  I  went  out  on  the  lake  with  the  Signor  John,  it 
happened  that  Placido’s  boat  was  the  boat  he  hired.  Not 
till  I  was  fiirly  seated  did  I  see  the  boatm.an. 

Placido  picked  up  his  oars,  and  took  his  scat  so  that  ho 
could  not  see  me ;  and  never  spoke  a  word  nor  moved  his 
head.  Ills  oars  dipped  in  the  lake  ami  scattered  the  shining 
w.per  to  right  and  left ;  but  except  for  this  sign  of  life  he 
mi'.dit  have  been  taken  for  a  man  of  stone.  He  did  not  even 
glance  at  me  as  I  passed  him  out  of  the  boat,  but  his  down¬ 
cast  face  haunted  me  all  that  night. 

Tlie  nc.\t  d.ay  I  was  tripping  along  by  the  boats  on  the 
veige  of  the  lake ;  my  zither  perched  on  my  shoulder,  and 
flowers  blooming  in  my  breast ;  rare,  bright  flowers,  sent  me 
th.at  morning  by  the  Isignor  John.  It  was  far  in  the  after¬ 
noon.  when  there  is  a  ;^itter  about  the  place,  such  a  burn¬ 
ing  of  color  and  flashing  of  water,  such  a  glow  and  dazzle 
overhe.ad  anil  underfoot,  that  sometimes  one  can  hardly  see 
one’s  way.  The  boats  look  all  the  same,  with  their  crimson 
cushions,  and  with  the  dash,  as  of  ink,  in  the  water,  under 
the  side  that  is  against  the  sun.  'The  boatmen’s  white  shirts 
make  them  also  one  like  another,  though  none  were  so  tall 
as  Placi  lo,  nor  so  quiet,  nor  yet  so  strong.  'This  time  I  did 
not  sec  him,  however,  till  he  put  himself  right  in  my  way. 


“  Netta,  I  want  to  speak  to  you.” 

“  Make  haste  then  1  ”  I  said,  gaily. 

Placido  took  niy  hand  and  made  me  sit  on  the  side  of  his 
boat.  Before  this  I  had  rather  believed  in  his  strength 
than  known  it. 

He  looked  at  me,  straight  in  the  face,  with  a  long,  wistful 
gaze.  “  You  are  going  to  meet  the  signor  ?  ”  he  said. 

“  Yes.” 

“  Netta,  has  he  asked  you  to  be  his  wife  ?  ” 

I  said,  “  Not  yet,  Placido and  I  began  to  get  angry. 

“  Netta,  do  you  think  you  love  him  f  ” 

I  hung  my  head  and  blushed,  which  might  mean  any 
thing. 

“  Dear,  ”  he  said,  “  you  need  not  be  angry,  but  you  must 
listen  to  me.  Gentlemen  seldom  marry  peasant  girls, 
though  it  may  charm  them  to  walk  and  sail  with  one  |ike 
you.  And  you  have  yourself  to  look  to.  Don’t  think  ^me 
selflsh,  lor  I  have  no  wish  on  earth,  if  it  be  not  to  see  you 
happy.  If  /could  have  made  you  happy,  I  would  have 
done  it ;  but  as  that  is  not  to  be  —  by  Iieaven  I’ll  see  that 
no  one  shall  make  you  wretched  I  ” 

“  I  am  not  so  easily  made  wretched,”  I  said,  haughtily. 

Placido  looked  at  me  tenderly  for  a  moment,  and  then 
turned  away  his  face. 

“  Wicked  tongues  can  break  the  purest  heart,”  he  said, 
softly. 

I  looked  at  him  in  great  amazement,  and  then  I  blushed; 
my  face  blushed,  and  my  cars,  my  throat,  and  my  naked 
arms ;  and  then  the  blood  seemed  to  freeze  within  me,  and 
my  pulses  got  cold  and  still.  I  did  not  speak  for  a  minute, 
but  gazed  on  the  ground  and  thought. 

“  Placido,  you  may  look  at  me  now,”  I  said,  presently,  “  for 
I  am  only  going  to  thank  you.” 

Then  I  turned  and  left  him,  and  went  my  wa^  I  did  not 
flaunt  so  gaily  nor  trip  so  lightly  as  usual,  ^e  pain  in 
Placido’s  face  had  given  me  a  shock. 

The  signor  was  already  waiting  for  me  up  in  the  hills  ;  it 
being  now  a  matter  of  course  that  I  should  meet  him  there 
in  the  evenings,  when  we  would  watch  the  sun  set  redly 
behind  the  vineyards,  while  he  talked  to  me  all  about 
England,  and  of  his  home  where  my  pretty  portrait  now 
hung  on  the  wall.  I  had  believed  that  he  always 
thought  of  me  as  future  mistress  of  this  honored  home: 
never  thinking  at  all  of  the  gulf  between  us.  Now  I  sat 
by  him  silently  looking  down  on  the  shining  lake. 

“  Netta,”  he  said,  “  what  ails  you  ?  ” 

“  I  have  been  thinkii^  of  how  I  can  tell  you  Uiat  I  must 
not  come  here  again,”  I  said. 

“  Must  not  come  here  again  I  ”  he  echoed.  “  Who  has  the 
right  to  prevent  you  ?  ” 

“  Only  my  own  will,”  I  answered. 

“  Then  that  must  bend  to  mine,”  he  said,  smiling ;  “  for  I 
cannot  live  without  you.” 

A  lump  rose  up  in  my  throat,  but  I  choked  it  down. 

“  Signor,”  I  said  sadly,  “  I  am  an  ignorant  girl  from  the 
mountains,  while  you  —  you  know  the  world.  Y’’ou  might 
have  been  kinder.” 

He  glanced  quickly  at  my  face ;  his  brow  suddenly  reil- 
dened,  and  he  turned  his  head  away  from  me.  So  had 
Placido  looked  when  he  feared  to  pain  me ;  only  Placido 
had  nothing  to  blush  for ;  the  blush  had  been  left  for  me. 

“  There  is  no  need  to  be  vexed,”  I  said,  “  and  I  did  not 
mean  to  hurt  you.  I  am  going  back  to  the  town  now.  I 
shall  always  be  proud  of  your  friendship.  Signor  John.” 

I  waited  a  minute  patiently,  but  he  did  nut  move  his 
head.  I  did  nut  see  any  reason  why  I  should  wait  or  speak 
to  him  again,  so  I  turned  away,  and  began  walking  towards 
the  town. 

I  heard  his  steps  coming  behind  me. 

“  Netta  I  ”  he  called. 

“Well?”  I  said. 

“  Netta,  will  you  be  my  wife  ?  ” 

I  felt  a  great  shock  of  triumph.  He  had  really  said  the 
words,  and  I  coaid  tell  Placido ;  and  yet  somehow  all  the 
gladness  had  gone  out  of  my  heart.  In  an  hour  my  life 
was  changed  ;  yet  I  did  not  know  it. 

I  said  “  I'es,”  slowly,  for  I  thought  I  loved  him,  and  I 
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remembered  that  he  was  a  noble  signor,  and  that  in  this  he 
was  very  good.  Placido  had  said  truly  that  lords  do  not 
marry  peasants;  and  the  signor  had  made  a  sacrifice  in 
order  to  win  my  hand.  I  knew  that  I  ought  to  be  proud  of 
it,  and  yet  somehow  I  felt  ashamed.  I  could  not  forget  his 
face  when  he  had  turned  it  away  from  me,  nor  the  struggle 
which  I  had  then  witnessed,  nor  the  wound  that  had  been 
given  to  my  pride.  Surely  I  might  be  content,  I  thought, 
yet  I  wept  that  whole  night  through ;  I  thought  I  had  l^en 
a  ^reat  deal  happier  when  alone  on  the  Alpine  paths. 

Ihe  signor  brought  me  gifts  ;  a  chain  for  my  neck,  and 
trinkets  for  my  ears,  and  a  ring  for  my  finger,  as  a  pledge 
of  troth.  Never  was  a  more  generous  lover  than  the  Signor 
John.  The  evening  after  I  received  them  I  decked  myself 
in  the  jewels,  and  ran  out  into  the  twilight  to  bring  my 
news  to  Pkicido.  This  friend  had  been  away  at  Colico 
since  early  dawn,  and  I  watched  for  his  coming  back  from 
my  little  window  up  in  the  roof.  His  boat  pulled  into  the 
harbor  just  after  sunset. 

“  O  Netta !  is  it  you  ?  ”  he  cried,  and  sprang  eagerly  to 
the  beach. 

I  shook  my  head  at  him  laughingly,  and  the  dying  flare 
of  the  sun  blazed  on  my  jewels. 

“Placido,  I  have  conic  to  tell  you  about  it;  I  am  to  be 
married  this  day  week  1  ” 

Placido  bent  his  head ;  “  I  thank  Grod  for  your  welfare,” 
he  said. 

I  bit  my  lips  cruelly,  and  the  tears  sy'rang  to  my  eyes.  I 
had  thought  that  he  might  have  been  just  a  little  grieved. 

“  It  is  wonderful,”  1  said,  “  how  friends  can  be  glad  to 
lose  one.” 

Placido  looked  at  me  in  wonder.  His  face  was  deadly 
pale,  and  he  appeared  to  be  very  tired,  or  to  have  lately 
suffered.  Somehow  I  could  not  be  satisfied,  though  I  had 
come  out  here  to  triumph  over  him.  He  had  thought  I 
could  be  treated  lightly,  and  I  had  shown  him  his  fears 
were  vain.  He  h^  thanked  Gkid  for  my  happiness,  and 
that  was  all. 

He  began  now  to  speak  cheerfully,  seeing  that  clouds  had 
gathered  on  my  face. 

“  So  you  are  going  to  be  a  noble  lady,  ”  he  said,  “  in 
some  splendid  place  t^yond  the  seas.  Maybe  in  the  course 
of  years  you  will  come  back  to  Como.” 

I  did  not  believe  a  word  of  it ;  it  seemed  all  a  lying  tale. 
It  was  like  the  stories  told  out  of  the  curling  smoke  when 
the  logs  are  burning  in  the  Alps.  I  stood  upon  a  heap  of 
sails,  with  my  foot  on  the  edge  of  tlie  boat,  my  jewels  flash¬ 
ing  as  the  boat  swayed,  and  my  eyes  on  the  west  where 
the  light  was  fading.  Yes,  yes,  I  was  to  be  a  noble  lady, 
and  to  live  in  a  foreign  country  with  the  Signor  John,  and 
tliere  would  be  a  very  vast  dilference,  in  the  days  that  were 
still  to  come,  between  me,  up  in  my  high  place,  and  Placido, 
plying  his  boat  on  the  lake. 

Tlie  light  faded  away,  and  the  water  lapped  darkly  at 
the  side  of  the  boat.  My  jewels  ceased  to  flash,  and  there 
was  a  long,  long  silence,  which  Placido  broke. 

“  And  Niccolo  ?  ”  he  asked,  abruptly,  as  if  following  out 
some  train  of  thought. 

I  gave  a  sudden  violent  start,  and  stared  at  him  blankly. 
In  tlie  midst  of  my  excitement  I  had  forgotten  Niccolo.  In 
arranging  for  my  own  welfare  I  had  let  my  poor  helpless 
brother  slip  out  of  my  thoughts ! 

“  The  signor  will  t.ake  care  of  him,”  I  muttered ;  “  I  will 
bring  him  with  me  to  England.  ” 

“  Your  signor  is  a  generous  man,”  returned  Placido ;  and 
then  I  bade  him  good-night,  and  went  up  to  my  nest  to 
think. 

I  sat  on  my  bed  in  the  dark,  tossing  my  twinkling  jewels 
about  in  my  lap.  The  signor  had  gone  to  a  ball  at  one  of 
the  palaces  on  the  lake ;  he  was  dancing  even  at  this  moment 
with  the  ladies  who  were  quite  his  equals,  yet  whom  he 
had  not  found  so  lovable  as  simple  me.  Ah,  for  the  sake  of 
my  love,  would  he  be  good  to  Niccolo  ?  It  seemed  to  me, 
as  I  sat  there  in  the  depths  of  my  sore  remorse,  that  there 
was  no  one  half  so  dear  to  me  as  that  lone,  helpless  creature 
whom  people  disliked  and  called  the  imp;  I  had  promised  to 
come  back  for  my  brother,  and  I  vowed  I  would  keep  my  word. 
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Next  day  I  was  earlier  than  I  need  have  been  at  the 
familiar  seat  on  the  hill. 

“  Signor,”  I  said,  as  soon  as  he  was  seated  beside  me. 

“  You  must  not  call  me  ‘  signor,  ’  Netta.” 

“  Ah,  I  always  forget.  You  remember  my  brother 
Niccolo  ?  ” 

The  signor’s  face  clouded.  “  I  do  remember  him  well,” 
he  said. 

“  He  is  waiting  till  I  return  for  him  up  in  the  Alps.” 

“  He  must  wait  a  long  time  then,  Netta,  if  you  are  coming 
with  me.” 

“  Signor  I  ”  I  said,  “  can  we  not  bring  Niccolo  with  us  V  " 

He  laughed  a  low  laugh.  He  did  not  mean  to  be  unkind, 
I  think ;  it  was  only  that  he  felt  amused. 

“  No,  Netta ;  indeed  we  could  not  take  him.” 

“  He  has  no  one  at  all  but  me,”  I  said,  speaking  low  — 
holding  my  breath. 

“  He  must  learn  to  do  without  you,  then.  Once  for  all, 
my  pretty  one,  you  must  leave  your  friends  behind  you ; 
though  you  can  still  provide  for  your  brother,  —  getting 
some  one  to  take  good  care  of  him  up  in  the  mountains.” 

“  No  one  loves  Niccolo,”  I  muttered  reflectively. 

“  Therefore  you  need  not  think  me  cruel,”  said  the 
signor. 

“  Therefore  I  cannot  leave  him,”  I  whispered. 

The  signor  began  to  look  angry. 

“  Netta,  ”  he  said,  “  you  talk  like  a  spoiled  child. 
You  must  try  to  forget  Italy,  and  that  is  the  plain  truth. 
It  will  be  quite  hard  enough  upon  me  ” —  Here  he 
stopped. 

“  Yes  ?  ”  I  said,  looking  at  him.  “  Tell  me  what  will 
be  hard.” 

Nothing,”  he  said,  smiling  again;  “nothing  that  will 
not  be  set  right  when  you  have  Inten  a  year  in  England.” 

“  And  have  ouitc  forgotten  Italy  V  ” 

“  And  have  almost  forgotten  Italy.  And  now,  since  that 
is  settled,  my  Netta,  tell  me  what  you  will  have  for  a  wed¬ 
ding  gift?” 

“  Signor,”  I  said,  “  you  have  already  given  me  too  much. 
You  have,  indeed,  been  very  good  to  me  —  that  I  cannot 
forget.” 

“  Tush,  Netta  1  what  is  the  matter  with  you  ?  ”  he  said. 
“  I  will  give  you  any  thing  you  like.” 

I  sat  silent  again,  looking  out  over  the  water.  In  the 
distance  some  elegant  ladies  were  embarking  from  their 
marble  stair-case.  Away  at  the  bottom  of  the  lake  towered 
the  azure  walls  of  the  AJps,  and  away,  further  still,  folded 
up  somewhere  in  tlieir  royal  purple,  sat  my  sad,  crippled 
brother,  my  jx)or,  peevish  lad,  whom  nobody,  save  myself 
would  ever  love.  Yonder,  with  the  dainty  ladies,  was  the 
place  for  the  Signor  John ;  mine  was  in  the  Alps,  with 
Niccolo. 

“  Signor,”  I  said  at  last,  “  I  am  an  ignorant  girl,  but  I 
have  been  lately  thinking  more  than  you  would  believe.  1 
acknowledge  that  it  was  generous  of  you  to  ask  me  to  be 
your  wife,  and  that  my  love  would  not  be  worth  to  vou  all 
the  trouble  it  must  cost.  Like  shotdd  mate  with  like,  and 
you  and  I  are  unlike ;  yet  I  should  hardly  have  dared  to 
speak  had  it  not  been  for  Niccolo.” 

The  signor  looked  at  me  in  amazement. 

“  You  mean  that  you  want  to  to  be  free  again,  Netta?” 

“Yes,”  I  said,  “if you  please.” 

“You  mean  to  give  up  every  thing  for  Niccolo  I” 

“  To-morrow  I  shall  be  on  tLe  Alps,  going  back  for  him," 
I  said. 

“  Netta,  you  shall  not  jilt  me  1 " 

“  No,  Signor  John,  that  would,  indeed,  be  too  saucy. 
You  shall  jilt  me,  if  you  like  it  better.” 

“  This  is  very  fine,”  he  said ;  “  but  I  shall  alter  your  way 
of  thinking  I  ” 

“In  the  meantime,  say  good-by,  signor,  for  I  shall  not 
see  you  to-morrow.” 

“  Good-by,  Netta,  for  the  present.” 

“  Good-by,  Signor  John,  and  may  God  be  with  you  1  ” 

He  had  caught  both  my  hands,  as  if  he  would  not  let  ine 
go;  but  I  twisted  them  from  him  suddenly,  and  went  ruH' 
ning  down  the  hill  and  out  of  his  sight. 
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I  packed  up  my  iewels,  and  sent  them  back  to  their 
owner,  who  had  been  generous  enough  to  give  them,  as 
thouixh  I  h  id  been  fit  to  be  his  wife.  Wy  gooii  Giulia 
carrie.l  them,  after  mourning  over  them  tor  an  hour,  and 
earlv  on  the  following  day  I  went  out  to  look  for  Placido. 

“  I’ve  come  to  say  good-by,  Placido.  Pm  off  now  to  the 
Alps.” 

*•  Tlie  Alps !  ”  cried  Placido,  wonderingly. 

‘•For  Niecolo,”  I  said,  brightly.  “  We  are  not  going  to 
Eniland  though.  Tlie  signor  is  going  alone.” 

Placido  sprang  from  his  boat  with  a  radiant  face. 

‘•Ah,  Nctta!  is  it  truth?  But  you  shall  not  travel 
alone.” 

*•  Of  course  I  shall  travel  alone.  I  did  it  before  with  a 
sadder  heart.” 

‘•I  am  going  to  sec  my  mother,”  said  Placido.  “I  hope 
you  will  not  object.” 

••  Why  should  I  object  ?  ”  I  said.  “  Your  mother  will  be 
glad  to  see  you.” 

“  As  glad  as  your  Niccolo  to  see  you.” 

‘•I’ll  take  care  to  tell  her  you  are  coming,”  I  said. 

“You  think,  then,  tliat  you  are  likely  to  out-walk  me?” 

“What!  do  you  mean  to  say  that  you  are  coming  with 
me  now  ?  ” 

‘‘  I  mean  to  be  your  fellow-traveller,”  he  said,  “  unless 
you  tell  me  truly  that  you  would  rather  be  alone.” 

I  could  not  say  that  I  would  rather  go  alone,  so  we  made 
our  journey  together  back  to  the  Alps.  As  we  went  along, 
Placiilo  told  me  much  of  his  former  journeys,  and  what 
grief  he  had  suffereil,  and  what  dreary  things  he  had  said 
to  himself ;  and  I  knew  well  that  his  misery  had  been  be¬ 
cause  I  could  not  love  liim.  As  for  me,  I  confessed  my 
cari'lessness  with  regard  to  Niccolo,  and  iny  feelings 
towards  the  Kngli.sh  signor,  which  had  been  all  made 
up  of  pride ;  and  Placido  tried  to  excuse  me  a  little,  and 
promised  not  to  think  ill  of  me.  It  w.as  much  happier 
travelling  with  him  than  wandering  quite  alone,  and  by  the 
time  we  got  near  his  village  I  was  grieved  that  the  journey 
was  past. 

y/a  sat  upon  two  large  pine-stumps  then,  and  looked  at 
each  other  gravely.  Another  wind  of  the  road  would 
bring  us  within  sight  of  friend.s.  I  had  felt  a  strange  joy 
in  being  alone  in  the  world  with  Placido,  and  I  knew  by 
Placido’s  face  that  he  liked  taking  care  of  me. 

“  Nctta,”  said  Placido,  simply,  “  will  you  be  my  wife  at 
last  ?  ” 

“  I  wonder  you  ask  me  again,”  I  said ;  “  but  it  would 
cost  me  far  too  dear  to  refuse  you  now.” 

So  it  happened  that  we  were  married  in  his  village 
church,  with  his  mother  and  my  Niccolo,  besides  many 
friends,  around  us.  Ami  now  we  are  again  at  Como; 
Niccolo,  who  has  got  stronger,  is  carving  figures  under 
our  trees,  while  grandmother  teaches  our  child  to  touch 
the  zither.  And  Placido  is  not  a  boatman  now ;  we  live 
in  our  own  vineyard,  where  the  Signor  John  has  been  to 
see  us,  bringing  his  charming  Engli^h  bride. 


UNDER  GROUND. 

Yes,  that’s  my  house  under  the  hillside  there,  facing 
the  south,  where  the  lights  are ;  you  saw  it  as  you  came 
up.  Pretty  ?  AVell,  as  pretty  as  we  can  make  it.  Looks 
like  an  oasis  in  a  black  desert ;  and  hard  work  it  is  to  keep 
it  decent  with  so  many  pits  about,  each  belching  out  its  clouds 
of  villanous  smoke,  black  as  the  coal  which  makes  it ;  for 
you  see,  we  have  not  only  the  fires  for  the  pumping  and  cage 
engine,  but  those  at  the  Imttoni  of  the  ventilating  shafts,  and 
the  swt  they  send  floating  out  into  the  air  is  something 
startling,  without  eountingthe  sulphurous  vapors  which  ruin 
vegetation;  not  that  there’s  much  this  Christmas-time. 

Of  course,  if  you  like  to  go  down  you  can  go.  I’ll  go 
with  you.  Oh,  yes ;  I’ve  often  been  down.  I  should  think  I 
kave  —  hundreds  of  times.  Why,  I’ve  handled  the  pick 
myself  in  the  two-foot  seam  as  an  ordinary  pitman,  though 
fm  manager  now,  I  don’t  see  any  eause  to  be  ashamed  of 
it.  And,  after  all,  it’s  nothing  new  here  in  Yorkshire.  I  could 


point  out  a  score  of  men  who  have  been  at  work  in  the  fac¬ 
tories,  now  holding  great  works  of  their  own. 

Accidents  ?  Well,  yes ;  we  do  have  accidents,  in  spite 
of  all  pn'cautions  and  inspection.  Now  you,  a  stranger, 
coming  down  to  sec  a  coal-pit,  look  ujxin  it  as  a  dangerous 
place.  Without  being  cowardly,  you’ll  shudder  when  we 
go  down  the  great  black  shaft  a  couple  of  hundred  yanls, 
and  you’ll  then  walk  as  if  vou  were  going  through  a  powder- 
magazine.  But  you  know  wbat  you  used  to  write  in  your  copy¬ 
book  at  school,  “i'amilwrity  breeds  contempt.”  Truer  words 
were  never  written,  and  I  see  it  proved  every  week.  It’s 
dangerous  work  going  up  and  down  our  pit,  and  yet  the 
men  will  laugh,  and  talk,  and  do  things  that  will  almost 
make  your  blood  run  cold.  It  is  like  throwing  a  spark 
amongst  gunjxiwder  to  open  a  lamp  in  some  parts  of  our 
mine;  but  our  men,  for  the  sake  of  a  pipe,  will  run  iill  risks, 
even  to  lighting  matches  on  the  walls,  and  taking  naked 
candles  to  stick  up,  that  they  may  see  better  to  work. 

Yes,  we’ve  had  some  bad  accidents  here,  but  I  -shall  never 
forget  one  that  happened  five-and-twenty  years  ago  this 
Christmas.  Tell  you  about  it  ?  Good ;  but  it  sh.all  lie  after 
tea,  by  the  warm  fireside,  and  then  if  you  like  to  go  down 
the  pit  in  the  morning,  why,  go  you  shall. 

Hark  I  Tliat’s  the  new  piano — Christmas  present  my 
girls  coaxed  me  out  of,  with  the  old  Lady  to  back  them  up. 
Seventy  pounds,  bang.  Collard  and  Collard,  London.  Listen. 
They’re  practising  up  those  tunes  to  please  me,  because  I 
don’t  like  your  new-fangled  fantasias  and  arrangements. 
There  you  are,  you  see,  set  as  duets  —  our  two  old  favorite 
Y’orkshire  pieces,  “  Christians,  Awake  !  ”  and  “  Vital  Spark.” 
You  may  hear  them  played  by  every  brass  band  in  the  coun¬ 
ty.  We’ll  have  ’em  suns  after  tea. 

There,  that’s  cosy.  Tliis  is  the  time  I  always  enjoy,  — 
after  tea,  with  the  curtains  drawn;  the  wind  striving  the 
snow  in  great  pats  against  the  window-panes  as  it  howls 
down  the  hillside,  and  makes  the  fire  roar  up  the  chimney. 
Not  particular  over  a  scuttle  of  coals  here,  you  see.  One 
of  your  London  friends  was  down  here  once,  and  he  declared 
that  if  he  lived  down  here  he  should  amuse  himself  all  day 
long  with  poker  and  shovel. 

And  now,  about  this  story  of  the  accident  I  promised  — 
only  to  hear  this  you  must  have  a  little  more  beside.  You 
needn’t  go  out  of  the  room,  mv  dear. 

Well,  as  I  told  you,  it  was  hve-and-twenty  years  ago,  and 
I  was  just  five-and-twenty  ye.ars  old  then,  working  as  reg¬ 
ular  pitman  on  the  day  or  night  shift.  Dirty  work,  of 
course,  but  there  was  soap  in  the  land  even  in  those  days ; 
and  when  I  came  up,  after  a  good  wash  and  a  change,  I 
could  always  enjoy  a  read  such  times  as  I  diiln’t  go  to  the 
night-school,  where,  always  having  been  a  sort  of  reailing 
tellow,  I  used  to  lielp  teach  the  Iwys ;  and  on  Sundays  I 
used  to  go  to  the  school  and  help  there. 

Of  course  it  was  all  done  in  a  rough  way,  for  bands  that 
had  been  busy  with  a  coal-pick  all  day  were  not,  you  will 
say,  much  fit  for  using  a  pen  at  night.  However,  1  useil  to 
go,  and  it  was  there  I  found  out  that  teaching  was  a  thing 
that  paid  you  back  hundred  per  cent  interest,  lor  you  could 
not  teach  others  without  teacning  yourself. 

But — I  inav  as  well  own  to  it  —  it  was  the  teaching  at 
the  Sunday-scliool  I  used  to  look  forward  to,  liir  it  was  there 
1  used  to  see  Mary  Andrews,  the  daughter  of  one  of  our 
head  pitmen.  He  w.as  not  so  very  high  up,  only  at  the  pit 
village  he  lived  in  one  of  the  best  houses,  and  had  about 
double  the  wages  of  the  ordinary  men. 

Consequently,  Mary  Andrews  was  a  little  better  dressed 
and  better  educated  than  the  general  run  of  girls  about 
there ;  and  there  was  something  about  her  face  that  used, 
in  its  quiet  earnestness,  to  set  me  anxiously  watching  her  all 
the  time  she  was  teaching,  till  I  used  to  wake  up  of  a  sud¬ 
den  to  the  fact  that  the  boys  in  my  class  were  all  at  play, 
when,  flushing  red  all  over  my  face,  I  used  to  leave  off  staring 
over  to  the  girls’  part  of  the  big  schoolroom,  and  try  to 
make  up  for  lost  time. 

I  can’t  tell  you  when  it  began,  but  at  that  time  I  used 
somehow  to  associate  Mary  Andrews’s  pale,  innocent  face 
with  every  thing  I  did.  Every  blow  I  drove  into  a  coal- 
seam  with  my  sharp  pick  us«l  to  be  industry  tor  Mary’s 
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Bake.  Of  an  cveninji,  when  I  washed  oflF  tlie  black  and 
tidied  up  my  hair,  it  used  to  be  so  that  she  mi"ht  not  be 
ashamed  of  me  if  we  met ;  and  even  every  time  I  made  my  head 
ache  with  some  calculation  out  of  my  arithmetic  —  ten  times 
as  difficult  because  I  had  no  one  to  help  me — I  used  to 
strive  and  try  on  till  I  conquered,  because  it  was  all  for 
Mary’s  sake. 

Not  that  I  dared  to  have  told  her  so,  I  thoufjht,  but  some¬ 
how  the  influence  of  Mary  used  to  lift  me  up  more  and  more, 
till  I  should  no  more  have  thought  of  going  to  join  the  oth¬ 
er  iiitmen  in  a  public-house  than  of  trying  to  fly. 

It  was  about  this  time  I  got  talking  to  a  young  fellow 
about  iny  age  who  worked  in  my  sliill.  John  Kelsey  his 
name  was,  and  I  used  to  think  it  a  pity  that  a  fine,  clever 
fellow  like  he  was,  handsome,  stout,  and  strong,  should  be  so 
fond  of  the  low  habits,  dog-fighting  and  wrestling,  so  popu¬ 
lar  amongst  tmr  men,  who  enjoyed  nothing  better  than  get¬ 
ting  over  to  Shcfhcld  or  Rotherham  for  what  they  called  a 
day’s  sport,  which  generally  meant  unfitness  for  work  during 
the  rest  of  the  week. 

“  Well,”  said  John,  “  your  ways  seem  to  pay  you,”  and  he 
laughed  and  went  away ;  and  I  thought  no  more  of  it  till 
about  a  month  after,  when  I  found  out  that  1  was  what  peo- 

1)le  who  m.ike  use  of  plain,  simple  language  call,  in  love;  and 
’ll  tell  you  how  I  found  it  out. 

I  was  going  along  one  evening  past  old  Andrews’s  house, 
when  the  door  opened  for  a  moment  as  if  some  one  was 
coming  out;  but,  as  ifl  had  been  seen,  it  was  closed  directly. 
In  that  short  moment,  though,  I  had  heard  a  laugh,  and  that 
laugh  I  was  sure  was  John  Kelsey’s. 

I  felt  on  fire  for  a  few  moments,  as  I  stood  there,  unable  to 
move,  ami  then  as  I  dragged  myself  away  the  feeling  that 
came  over  me  was  one  of  blank  misery  and  despair.  I  could 
have  leaned  my  head  up  against  the  first  wall  1  came  to  and 
cried  like  a  child ;  but  that  feeling  passed  ofl',  to  be  succeeded 
by  one  of  rage.  For,  as  the  blindness  dropped  from  my 
eyes,  I  saw  clearly  that  not  only  did  I  dearly  love  Mary 
Andrews,  —  love  her  with  all  a  strong  man’s  first  love,  such 
a  love  as  one  would  feel  who  had  till  now  made  his  sole 
companions  of  his  books,  —  but  that  I  was  forestalled ;  that 
John  Kelsey  was  evidently  a  regular  visitor  there,  and,  for 
aught  I  knew  to  the  contrary,  was  her  acknowledged  lover. 

I  did  not  like  playing  the  spy ;  but,  with  a  faint  feeling  of 
hope  on  me  that  1  might  have  been  mistaken,  I  walked  back 
past  the  house,  and  tlicrc  was  no  mistake ;  John  Kelsey’s 
liead  was  plainly  enough  to  be  seen  upon  the  blind,  and  I 
went  home  in  despair. 

IIow  I  looked  forward  to  the  next  Sunday,  half  resolved 
to  boldly  tell  Mary  of  my  love,  and  to  ask  her  whether  there 
was  any  truth  in  tliat  which  I  imagined,  tliough  I  almost 
felt  as  if  1  should  not  dare. 

Sunday  came  at  last,  and  somehow  I  was  rather  late 
when  1  entered  the  great  schoolroom,  one  end  of  which 
was  tlcvoted  to  the  girls,  the  other  to  the  boys.  At  the  first 
glance  I  saw  tliat  Mary  was  in  her  place ;  at  the  second  all 
the  blood  in  my  body  seemed  to  rusn  to  my  heart,  for  there, 
standing  talking  to  the  superintendent,  was  John  Kelsey, 
and  the  next  minute  he  had  a  class  of  the  youngest  cliildren 
placed  in  his  charge,  and  he  was  hearing  them  read. 

“  He  h  IS  done  this  on  account  of  what  I  said  to  him,” 
was  niy  first  thought,  and  I  felt  glad ;  but  directly  after 
I  was  in  misery,  for  my  eyes  rested  upon  Mary  Andrews, 
and  that  explained  all ;  it  was  for  her  sake  he  had  come. 

I  don’t  know  how  that  afternoon  passed,  or  any  thing 
else,  only  that  as  soon  as  the  cKildren  were  dismissed  1  saw 
John  Kelsey  go  up  to  Mary  s  side  and  walk  home  with  her ; 
and  then  1  walked  out  up  the  hillside,  wandering  here  and 
there  amongst  the  mouths  of  the  old,  unused  pits,  half  full 
of  water,  and  tliinking  to  myself  that  I  might  just  as  well 
be  down  there  in  one  of  them,  for  there  was  no  more  hope 
or  pleasure  for  me  in  this  world. 

Time  slijiped  on,  and  I  could  plainly  see  one  thing  that 
troubled  me  sorely ;  John  was  evidently  making  an  outward 
show  of  iH'ing  a  hard  working  fellow,  striving  hard  for  im- 
rovenieiit,  so  as  to  stand  well  in  old  Andrews’s  eyes,  while  I 
new  for  a  fact  that  he  was  as  drunketa  and  dissipated  as 
any  young  fellow  that  worked  in  the  pit. 
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I  could  not  tell  Andrews  this,  nor  I  could  not  tell  ^harv. 
If  she  loved  him  it  would  grieve  her  terribly,  and  be 
dishonorable  as  well;  and  perhaps  he  might  iiiijirove.  I 
can  tell  him  though,  I  thought,  and  I  made  uji  my  mind 
that  I  would ;  and  meeting  him  one  night,  evidently  hot 
and  excited  with  liquor,  1  sjioke  to  him  about  it. 

“  If  you  truly  love  that  girl,  John,”  I  said,  “  you’ll  give 
up  this  sort  of  thing.” 

He  called  me  a  meddling  fool,  said  he  had  watched  me, 
that  he  knew  I  had  a  hankering  after  her  myself,  but  she 
only  laughed  at  me;  and  one  way  and  another  so  galled  me 
that  we  fought.  I  went  home  that  night  bruised,  sore,  and 
ashamed  of  my  passion ;  while  he  went  to  the  Andrews’s 
and  said  he  had  had  to  thrash  me  for  sjicaking  insultingly 
about  Mary. 

I  heard  this  afterwards,  and  I  don’t  know  how  it  was, 
but  I  wrote  to  her  telling  her  it  was  false,  and  that  I  loved 
her  too  well  ever  to  have  acted  so. 

When  next  we  met  I  felt  that  she  must  have  read  my 
letter,  and  laughed  at  me.  At  all  events,  John  Kelsey  did ; 
aud  I  had  the  mortification  of  seeing  that  old  Andrews  evi¬ 
dently  favored  his  visits. 

John  still  kept  up  his  attendence  at  the  school,  but  he 
was  at  the  far  end  ;  and  more  than  once  when  I  looked  up 
it  was  to  find  Mary  Andrews  with  her  eyes  fixeil  on  me. 
She  lowered  them  though  directly,  and  soon  after  it  seemed 
to  me  that  she  turned  them  ujion  John. 

It  seems  to  me  that  a  man  never  learns  till  he  is  well  on 
in  life  how  he  should  behave  towards  the  lady  of  his  choice, 
and  how  much  better  it  would  be  if  he  would  go  and,  in  a 
straightforward,  manly  fashion,  tell  her  of  his  feelings.  I 
was  like  the  rest,  I  could  not  do  it ;  but  allowed  six  months 
to  pass  over  my  head,  —  six  weary,  wretched  months,  —  till 
Christmas  came  on,  cold  and  bitter,  but  not  so  cold  and 
bitter  as  was  my  heart. 

It  was  Christmas  Eve,  and  in  a  dreamy,  listless  way  I 
was  sitting  over  my  breakfast  before  starting  for  work, 
when  I  heard  a  sound,  anil  knew  what  it  meant  before  there 
were  shrieks  in  the  village,  and  women  running  out  and 
making  for  the  pit’s  mouth  a  quarter  of  a  mile  away.  I  tell 
you  I  turned  sick  with  horror,  for  I  knew  that  at  least 
twenty  men  would  be  down  on  the  night  shift,  and  though 
it  was  close  upon  their  leaving  time,  they  could  not  have 
come  up  yet. 

“  Pit’s  fired  !  pit’s  fired  1  ”  I  heard  people  shrieking ;  not 
that  there  was  any  need,  for  there  wasn’t  a  soul  that 
didn’t  know  it,  for  the  pit  had  spoken  for  itself.  And 
as  I  hurried  out  I  tliought,  all  in  a  flash  like,  of  what  a 
Christmas  it  would  be  for  sonic  families  there ;  and  I  seemed 
to  see  a  long  procession  of  rough  coffins  going  to  the  church¬ 
yard,  and  to  hear  the  wailings  of  the  widow  and  the  father 
less. 

There  was  no  seeming,  though,  in  the  wailings,  for  the 
poor  frightened  women,  with  their  shawls  pinned  over  their 
heads,  were  crying  and  shrieking  to  one  another  as  they 
ran  on. 

I  didn’t  lose  no  time,  as  you  m.ay  suppose,  in  running 
to  the  pit’s  mouth,  but  those  who  lived  iieariT  were 
there  long  before  me;  and  by  the  time  I  got  there  I 
found  that  the  cage  had  brought  up  part  of  the  men,  and 
three  who  were  insensible,  and  that  it  was  just  going  down 
again. 

It  went  down  directly ;  and  just  as  it  disappeared  who 
should  come  running  up,  pale  and  scared,  but  ilary  An¬ 
drews.  She  ran  right  up  to  the  knot  of  men  who  had 
come  up,  and  who  were  talxing  loudly,  in  a  wild,  frightened 
way,  about  how  the  pit  had  fired,  —  they  could  not  tell 
how,  —  and  she  looked  from  one  to  the  other,  and  then  at 
the  men  who  were  scorched,  and  then  she  ran  towards  the 
pit’s  mouth,  where  I  was. 

There’s  no  one  belonging  to  you  down,  is  there  ?  ”  I 
asked  her.  ^  ^ 

“  Oh,  yes  —  yes  !  my  father  was  down,  and  John  Kelsey.” 

As  she  said  the  first  words,  I  felt  reaily  for  any  thing ; 
but  as  she  finisheil  her  sentence,  a  cold  chill  came  over  me, 
and  she  saw  the  change,  and  looked  at  me  in  a  strange,  half' 
angry  way. 
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“  Here  comes  the  cage  up,”  I  said,  trying  hard  to  recover 
tnvscU’,  and  going  up  to  the  bank  by  her  side ;  but  when 

I  half-a-dozen  scorched  and  blackened  men  stepped  out,  and 
we  looked  at  their  disfigured  faces,  poor  Mary  gave  a  low 
wail  of  misery,  and  I  heard  her  say,  softly,  “  O  father ! 
father!  fitherl” 

It  went  right  to  my  heart  to  hear  her  bitter  cry,  and  I 
caught  hold  of  her  hand. 

“'ilon’t  be  down-hearted,  Mary,”  I  said,  huskily ;  “  there’s 

I  hope  yet.” 

Her  eves  flashed  through  her  tears,  as  she  turned  sharply 
on  me;  and  pressing  her  hand  for  a  moment,  I  said,  softly, 
•  “  Trv  and  think  more  kindly  of  me,  Mary.”  And  then  1 

^  turned  to  the  men. 

“  Now,  then,  who’s  going  down  ?  ”  I  shouted. 

“You  can’t  go  down,”  shouted  half-a-dozen  voices;  “the 
choke  got  ’most  the  better  of  us.” 

1“But  there  are  two  men  down!”  I  cried,  savagely. 
“  You’re  not  all  cowards,  are  you  ?  ” 

Two  men  stepped  forward,  and  we  got  in  the  cage, 
t  “Who  knows  where  Andrews  was?  ”  I  cried  ;  and  a  faint 
I  voice  from  one  of  the  injured  men  told  me.  Then  I  gave 
I  the  warning,  and  we  were  lowered  down ;  it  having  been 
r  understood  that  at  tlie  first  signal  we  made  we  were  to  be 
drawn  up  sharply. 

The  excitement  kept  me  from  being  frightened ;  but  there 
r  was  a  horrid  feeling  of  oppression  in  the  air  as  we  got  lower 
and  lower,  and  twice  over  the  men  with  me  were  for  being 
!  drawn  up. 

“  It  steals  over  you  before  you  know  it,”  said  one. 

“It  laid  me  like  in  a  sleep,  when  Rotherby  pit  fired,” 

iiaid  the  other. 

“  Would  you  leave  old  Andrews  to  die  ?  ”  I  said ;  and 
thov  gave  in. 

«  \Ve  reached  the  bottom,  and  1  found  no  difficulty  in 
breathing,  and,  shouting  to  the  men  to  come  on,  I  ran  in 
the  direction  where  I  had  been  told  we  should  find  An¬ 
drews  ;  but  it  was  terrible  work,  for  I  expected  each  mo¬ 
ment  to  encounter  the  deadly  gas  that  had  robbed  so  many 
men  of  their  lives.  But  I  kept  on,  shouting  to  those  be¬ 
hind  mo,  till  all  at  once  1  tripjKtd  and  fell  over  some  one; 
and  as  soon  as  I  could  get  myself  together  I  lowered  the 
lamp  I  carried,  and,  to  my  great  delight,  I  found  it  was 
.\mlrews. 

Wliether  dead  or  alive  I  could  not  tell  then;  but  we 
lifted  him  amongst  us,  and  none  too  soon,  for  as  I  took  mv 
first  st(‘p  back  I  reeled,  from  a  curious,  gitUly  feeling  which 
came  over  me. 

“  Run,  if  you  can,”  I  said,  faintly ;  for  my  legs  seemed 
to  be  sinking  under  mo.  I  managed  to  keep  on,  though, 
and  at  our  next  turn  we  wore  in  purer  air  ;  nut  we  knew 
it  was  a  race  for  life,  for  the  heavy  gas  was  rolling  after  us, 

B  ready  to  quench  out  our  lives  if  we  slackened  speed  for  an 
instant.  We  pressed  on,  though,  till  we  reached  the  cage, 
rolled  into  it,  more  than  climbed,  and  wore  drawn  up,  to  be 
received  with  a  burst  of  cheers,  Mary  throwing  her  arms 
round  her  father’s  neck,  and  sobbing  bitterly. 

“  I’m  not  much  hurt,”  he  said,  feebly,  the  fresh  air  reviv- 
I  ing  him,  as  he  was  laid  gently  down.  “  God  bless  those  brave 
lads  who  brought  me  up  I  But  there’s  another  man  down 
— dohn  Kelsey.” 

No  one  spoke,  no  one  moved ;  for  all  knew  of  the  peril 
we  had  just  escaped  from. 

“I  can’t  go  myself,  or  I  would,”  said  Andrews;  “but 
Tou  mustn’t  let  him  lie  there  and  burn.  I  left  him  close  up 
to  the  lead.  He  tried  to  follow  me,  but  the  falling  coal 
struck  him  down.  I  believe  the  pit’s  on  fire.” 

There  w.as  a  loud  murmur  amongst  the  men,  and  some 
of  the  women  wailed  aloud ;  hut  still  no  one  moved  except 
old  Andrews,  who  struggled  up  on  one  arm,  and  looked 
at  us,  his  face  black,  and  his  whiskers  and  hair  all  burnt 
■  off. 

“  My  lads,”  he  said,  fecblv,  “  can’t  vou  do  nothing  to  save 
;  vonr  mate?”  and  as  he  fooked  wildly  from  one  to  the 
j  other,  I  felt  mv  heart  like  in  my  mouth. 

I"  Do  vou  all  hear  ?  ”  saiil  a  loud  voice ;  and  I  started,  as 
I  saw  llary  Andrews  ri.se  from  where  she  had  knelt  holding 


her  father’s  hand;  “do  you  all  he.ar? — John  Kelsey  is 
left  in  the  pit.  Are  you  not  men  enough  to  go  ?  ” 

“  Alen  can’t  go,”  said  one  of  the  day  shift,  gruffly ;  “  no 
one  could  live  there.” 

“You  have  not  tried,”  again  she  cried,  passionately. 
“  Richard  Oldshaw,”  she  said,  turning  to  me  with  a  red 
glow  upon  her  face,  “  John  Kelsey  is  down  there  dying 
and  asking  for  help.  Will  not  you  go  ?  ” 

“  And  you  wish  me  to  go,  then  ?  ”  I  said  bitterly. 

“Y’es,”  she  s.aid;  “would  you  have  your  fcllow-crcature 
lie  there  and  die,  when  God  has  given  you  the  power  and 
strength  and  knowledge  to  save  him  ?  ” 

We  stcKxl  there  then,  gazing  in  one  another’s  eyes. 

“  You  love  him  so  that  you  can’t  even  help  risking  my 
life  to  save  his,  Mary.  Y’ou  know  how  dearly  I  love  you, 
and  that  I  am  ready  to  die  for  your  sake ;  but  it  seems  hard, 
very  hard,  to  be  sent  like  this.” 

That  was  what  I  thought,  and  she  stood  all  the  time 
watching  me  eagerly,  till  I  took  hold  of  her  hand  and  kissed 
it ;  and  though  she  looked  away  then,  it  seemed  to  me  as 
though  she  pressed  it  very  gently. 

Tlie  next  minute  I  stepped  up  towards  the  pit’s  mouth, 
where  there  was  a  dead  silence,  for  no  one  would  volunteer ; 
and,  in  a  half  blustering  way,  I  said,  “  I’ll  go  down.” 

Tlicre  was  a  reguLar  cheer  rose  up  as  I  said  those  words ; 
but  I  hardly  heeded  it,  for  I  was  looking  at  JIary,  and  my 
heart  sank  as  I  saw  her  standing  there  smiling  with  joy. 

“  She  thinks  I  shall  save  him,”  I  said  to  myself  bitterly. 
“  Well,  I’ll  do  it,  if  I  die  in  the  attempt ;  and  God  forgive 
her,  for  she  has  broken  my  heart.” 

The  next  minute  I  stepped  into  the  cage,  and  it  bezan  to 
move,  when  a  voice  calls  out,  “  Blow  it  all,  Dick  Oldshaw 
sha’u’t  go  alone  1  ”  and  a  young  pitman  sprang  in  by  my 
side. 

Tlien  we  beg.an  to  descend,  and  through  an  opening  I  just 
caught  sight  of  Mary  Andrews  falling  back  senseless  in  the 
arms  of  the  women.  TTien  all  was  dark,  and  I  was  nerving 
myself  for  what  I  had  to  do. 

To  go  the  way  by  which  I  had  helped  to  save  Andrews 
was,  I  knew,  impossible ;  but  I  h.ad  hopes  th.at  by  going 
round  by  one  of  the  old  workings  we  might  reach  him,  and 
I  told  my  companion  what  I  thought. 

“  Tli.at’s  right  —  of  course  it  is,”  he  said,  slapping  me  on 
the  back.  “  lliat’s  books,  that  is.  I  wish  I  could  read.” 

Turning  .«liort  ofT  as  soon  as  we  were  at  the  bottom,  I  led 
the  w.ay,  holding  my  lamp  high,  and  climbing  and  stumbling 
over  the  broken  shale  that  had  fallen  from  the  roof;  for  this 
part  of  the  mine  had  not  been  worked  for  years.  Now  we 
wore  in  parts  where  we  could  breathe  freely,  and  then 
working  along  where  the  dense  gas  made  our  lamps  sputter 
and  crackle,  and  the  opening  oi  one  for  an  instant  would 
have  been  a  flash,  and  death  for  us  both.  Twice  over  I 
thought  we  had  lost  our  w.ay  ;  but  I  had  the  plan  of  the  pit 
at  home,  and  often  and  often  I  had  studied  it,  little  thinking 
it  would  ever  stand  me  such  good  stead  as  this ;  and  by 
pressing  on  I  found  that  we  were  right,  and  gradually 
nearing  the  point  at  which  the  accident  had  occurred. 

As  we  got  nearer,  I  became  aware  of  the  air  setting  in  a 
strong  draught  in  the  direction  in  which  we  were  going,  and 
soon  after  we  could  make  out  a  dull  glow,  and  then  there 
was  a  deep  roar.  Tlie  pit  was  indeed  on  fire,  anti  blazing 
furiously,  so  that  as  we  got  nearer,  trembling,  —  I’m  not 
ashamed  to  own  it,  for  it  was  an  awful  sight,  —  there  was 
the  coal  growing  of  a  fierce  red  heat ;  but,  fortunately,  the 
draught  set  towards  an  old  shaft  fully  a  quarter  of  a  mile 
farther  on,  and  so  we  wore  able  to  approach  till,' with  a  cry 
of  horror,  I  leapt  over  heap  after  heap  of  coal,  torn  from 
roof  and  wall  by  the  explosion,  to  where,  close  to  the  fire, 
lay  the  body  of  John  Kelsey  —  so  close  that  his  clothes 
were  already  smouldering ;  and  the  fire  scorched  my  face  as 
I  laid  hold  of  him  and  dragged  him  away. 

How  we  ever  got  him  to  the  foot  of  the  shaft  I  never 
could  tell ;  for  to  have  carried  him  over  the  fallen  coal  of 
the  disused  galleries  would  have  been  impossible.  It  was 
either  to  risk  the  gas  of  the  regular  way,  or  to  lie  down  and 
die  by  liis  side.  I  remember  standing  there  for  a  few  mo¬ 
ments,  and  sending  a  prayer  up  to  Him  who  could  save  us ; 
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and  then,  with  a  word  to  my  mate,  we  had  John  up  between 
us,  and  staggered  towards  the  shaft  in  a  strange,  helpless, 
dreamy  way.  To  this  day  it  seems  to  me  little  less  than  a 
miracle  how  we  could  have  lived  ;  but  the  fire  must  have 
ventilated  the  passages  sufficiently  to  allow  us  to  stagger 
slowly  along  till  we  fell,  more  than  climbed,  into  the  cage, 
and  were  drawn  up. 

I  have  some  faint  recollection  of  hearing  a  cheer,  and  of 
seeing  the  dim  light  of  the  chill  December  day ;  but  the 
only  thing  that  made  any  impression  upon  me  was  a  voice 
which  seemed  to  be  Mary’s,  and  a  touch  that  seemed  to  be 
that  of  her  hand.  I  heard  a  voice  saying,  “  Terribly  burned, 
but  he’s  alive.  Got  a  pine  and  matches  in  his  hand  ;  ”  and 
I  knew  they  were  speaking  about  John  Kelsey,  and  the 
thought  came  upon  me  once  more  that  I  had  saveil  him  for 
her ;  and,  with  an  exceeding  bitter  cry,  I  covered  my  poor, 
fire-lilinded  eyes,  and  lay  there  faint  and  half  insensible. 

And  it’s  not  much  more  that  I  can  recollect,  only  of 
being  in  a  wild,  feverish  state,  wandering  through  dark 
passages,  with  fire  burning  my  head,  and  co^  falling  always, 
and  ready  to  crush  me ;  and  then  I  seemed  to  wake  from  a 
long,  deep  sleep,  and  to  lie  thinking  in  a  weak,  troubled 
way  alxiut  getting  up. 

It  was  a  month,  though,  before  I  could  do  that ;  and  then 
there  was  a  tender  arm  to  help  me,  and  a  soft  check  ever 
ready  to  lie  laid  to  mine  ;  for  in  those  long,  weary  hours  of 
sickness  Mary  h.ad  been  by  my  side  to  cheer  me  back  to 
health,  and  I  h.ad  learned  that  I  was  loved. 

It  was  one  evening  when  she  had  been  reading  to  me  that 
I  learned  the  secret  that  made  me  a  happy  man.  We  had 
been  talking  of  John  Kesley,  and  I  started  in  my  bed  as 
Mary  said  in  a  soft,  low  voice,  — 

“  And  now  that  he  is  better,  father  again  wants  me  to 
marry  him.” 

“  And  you  ?  ”  I  said,  in  a  husky  voice. 

She  did  not  answer  in  words,  but  turned  her  gentle  face 
to  me,  half  renro.ochfully  ;  but  the  next  moment  it  wore  a 
soft,  loving  fiusii,  that  told  me  all ;  and  when  I  feebly  tried 
to  draw  her  towards  me,  she  laid  her  head  down,  and  wept 
upon  my  breast,  calling  me  her  hero  and  her  love. 

I  need  not  tell  you  that  John  Kelsey’s  visits  were  at  her 
fiither’s  wish,  nor  how  it  was  through  his  recklessness  tlie 
pit  was  fired ;  neither  need  I  tell  you  that  I  hail  a  lot  of 
foolish  fuss  made  over  me  by  the  proprietors  for  what  they 
called  my  braveiy,  and  that  they  promoted  me ;  and  that’s 
what  they’ve  been  doing  ever  since.  And  as  to  something 
else,  why  you  h.ave  guessed  that  already  —  this  was  Mary 
Andrews  once,  my  dear  wife  now,  these  many  years. 

Accidents  since  in  the  pit  ?  Well,  yes,  several ;  for 
with  every  care  we  cannot  stop  them  ;  but  I  can  say  this : 
if  you  want  to  see  a  deep  pit,  ours  is  as  safe  a  one  as  any  in 
Yorkshire,  and  h.as  had  less  life  lost  in  it  than  any  vou  could 
name.  ITic  fire  ?  Oh,  that’s  burning  still.  We  have 
stopiied  it  out  from  the  part  we  work,  but  it  is  likely  to  burn 
for  years. 

FOREIGN  NOTES. 

Father  Ignaticb  has  challenged  the  Bishop  of  London 
to  meet  him  to  discuss  with  him  the  subject  of  monastic 
vows. 

The  Scotsman  says  that  during  the  recent  session  twenty- 
eight  ladies  matrienlateil  at  the  University  of  Edin¬ 
burgh,  and  that  of  these,  ten  arc  studying  for  tlie  medical 
profession. 

An  artistic  curiosity  of  great  value  has  lately  come  to 
light  in  Vienna.  It  is  a  complete  set  of  wooden  chessmen, 
some  inches  high,  richly  carved,  and  full  of  character,  by 
no  less  a  master  that  Albrecht  Diircr. 

M.  Thiers’s  Message  occupies  ten  columns  of  the  French 
papers.  It  is  generally  regarded  somewhat  unfavorably. 
The  President’s  repugnance  to  the  adoption  of  compulsory 
militaiy'  service  is  especially  condemned. 

It  is  stated  that  the  examinations  now  going  on  at  Ox- 
fo:-d  are  of  such  a  severe  nature  that  more  than  one-half  of 
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those  who  go  in  get  “  plucked.”  One  of  the  examiners 
has  in  conseipience  received  an  anonymous  communication 
threatening  his  life. 

The  London  Court  Journal  is  responsible  for  this  item 
of  fashionable  intelligence :  A  nice  little  order  has  been 
executed  for  an  American  lady  of  fashion,  and  has  just  been 
shipped  via  Livcriiool  for  New  York,  namely,  a  case  of  fan? 
of  the  value  of  £7764  (S38,820)  I  They  are  of  course 
studded  with  gems  of  great  value. 

The  Soeialist  Liherte,  of  Brussels,  in  reference  to  the 
executions  at  Versailles,  remarks  :  —  “  All  the  blood  that 
flows  on  M.  Thiers’s  flannel  waistcoat  will  not  m.ahe  a 
purple  mantle  of  it.”  ’Hiat  these  executions  were  as  im¬ 
politic  as  they  were  cruel  is  the  verdict  that  has  been  pro¬ 
nounced  by  every  civilized  nation. 

A  FEW  of  the  theatres  of  Paris  allow  their  drop  scenes 
to  be  covered  with  advertisements,  and  intrixluce  into  the 
extravaganzas  allusions  to  the  establishments  which  patron¬ 
ize  them.  The  dresses  worn  by  the  actresses  are  now  de¬ 
scribed  in  an  advertisement  form  in  the  journals,  as  well  ai 
the  addresses  of  the  makers  of  them. 

A  CASE  containing  valuable  jewels  has  been  stolen  from 
the  Empress  Eugenie  during  fier  voyage  in  Sjiain.  ITie 
police  at  Brussels  have  been  reipiestod  by  the  S|>anisb  au¬ 
thorities  to  be  on  the  lookout,  as  the  thieves  are  supiioscil 
to  h.ave  taken  to  and  concealed  in  Belgium  the  greater 
portion  of  the  jewelry,  amongst  others  a  very  high-priced 
collar. 

A  CIRCULAR  letter  has  just  been  extensively  circulated  in 
England  stating  that  a  number  of  noblemen  and  gentlemen, 
having  noticed  the  formation  of  Republican  associations  in 
England,  composed  of  democrats,  infidels,  and  atheistical 
spirits,  consider  it  time  that  the  loyal  portion  of  the  com¬ 
munity  who  had  property  to  lose  should  combine  to  countee 
act  the  efforts  of  these  parties,  as  best  they  could,  moralh 
and  physically. 

The  libretto  of  Verdi’s  new  opera,  composed  for  the 
theiitre  at  Cairo,  seems  to  be  appropriately  founded  on 
Egyptian  history,  'riie  chief  cnaracters  are  the  Kinj 
Ramses,  Amnesis  his  daughter,  Aida,  an  Ethiojiian,  Amm- 
sis  her  father.  King  of  Ethiopia,  and  Radames,  the  captain 
of  Ramses’s  guards.  Tlie  opera  is  in  five  acts,  the  scenes  be 
ing  laid  at  Memphis,  the  house  of  Amnesis,  the  Temple  of 
Isis  on  the  banks  of  the  Nile,  the  Palace  of  the  King,  and 
lastly  the  temple  of  Vulcan. 

The  Palestine  Fund  has  despatched  its  autumn  expedi¬ 
tion  to  the  Holy  Land,  to  m.-ke  a  complete  and  minute  sue 
vey  of  the  whole  country  west  of  the  Jordan  from  north  to 
south  of  the  Holy  Land  proper,  of  the  same  nature  with  the 
Ordnance  Survey  of  England  and  Wales.  Not  only  the 
natural  feature  of  the  country,  but  every  town  and  village, 
saint’s  tomb,  sacred  tree  or  heap  of  stones  —  every  spot,  in 
short,  to  which  a  name  is  attached  —  will  be  faithfully  plot¬ 
ted  in  the  map,  and  its  name  written  down  in  Arabic.  The 
survey  is  estimated  to  take  four  years,  at  the  annual  cost 
of  $15,000. 

French  journalists  are  never  more  amusing  than  when 
they  are  writing  of  English  or  American  domestic  affairs, 
llius  the  other  day  a  Paris  pafier,  in  a  notice  of  the  late 
Lord  Chesterfield,  stated  with  delicious  gravitjr  that  he  wai 
“one  of  the  most  distinguished  boxers  in  Enuland,”  and 
that  he  once  fought  with  “  Tom  Sayers,  the  husband  of 
Adah  Menken.”  After  forty  minutes  the  two  adversaries 
had  to  be  separated,  having  reduced  each  other  “  recipro¬ 
cally  to  a  lamentable  condition.” 

The  “  Chicago  Library  ”  scheme  is  progressing  in  Eng¬ 
land.  Mr.  A.  II.  Burgess,  who  was,  we  believe,  the  original 
projector  of  the  plan,  writes  to  the  Daihf  News  to  say  that 
the  Anglo-American  Association  is  not  responsible  tor  tk 
manner  in  which  the  enterprise  is  carried  on.  “  I 
desirable,”  he  savs,  “  that  it  should  be  distinctly  uriderstood 
by  the  public  that  this  undertaking,  both  in  origin  and 
scope,  is  entirely  independent  of  the  Anglo-American  Asio- 
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eiation,  although  the  organization  of  that  body  has  been 
made  available  for  giving  publicity  and  most  valuable  aid 
to  the  movement.” 

AVakwick  Castle,  one  of  the  most  magnificent  feudal 
fortresses  in  England,  was  in  great  part  destroyed  by  fire  re¬ 
cently.  The  conflagration  broke  out  in  the  cast  wing,  and 
ipread  with  such  fury  that  a  portion  of  the  structure  was 
speedily  gutted.  The  flames  spread  to  the  baronial  hall, 
which  contained  many  rich  treasures,  all  of  which  perished. 
The  crand  hall  was  also  destroyed,  but  the  state  apartments 
were  preserved.  Tlie  tapestry  round  the  state  bedroom, 
maile  in  llriissels  in  1694,  was  wrenched  from  the  wall  and 
carried  to  a  place  of  security,  together  with  the  portraits  of 
“Queen  Anne,”  by  Kneller,  the  “Earl  of  Essex,”  by  Zuc- 
cliero,  and  other  rare  paintings.  The  pictures  bv  Rembrandt, 
Uollndn,  Rubens,  Vandyke,  Titiens,  Salvator  Rosa,  Sir  Pe- 
I  ter  Lely,  and  Caracci’s  “Dead  Christ,”  were  also  taken 
'•  down. 

I  The  great  diamond,  weighing  154  carats,  which  has  been 
found  at  the  Cape,  and  is  now  on  its  way  to  England,  is  al- 
I  ready  furnished  with  its  legend.  It  is  said  to  have  been 
i  found  in  the  wall  of  one  of  the  native  huts,  where  a  poor 
Irish  aiiventurcr  had  received  hosjiitality  for  the  night,  and 
that  bi-ing  surprised  at  the  light  shining  amid  the  darkness 
[  he  had  upon  examination  found  it  to  proceed  from  a  clump 
of  the  earth  of  which  the  wall  was  oiiilt.  Of  course  the 
clump  was  soon  detached  by  the  friendly  visitor,  and  this 
new  Koh-i-noor,  with  many  other  smaller  diamonds,  found 
,  within. 

I  Mr.  Asxley  H.  Baldwin  makes  a  singular  statement  in 
^  apocm  entitled  “  AA'inter  in  the  Highlands,”  and  given  to  the 
world  in  the  last  number  of  Ca‘‘selCs  Magazine.  TTie  state¬ 
ment,  we  are  bound  to  say,  is  the  best  thing  in  the  poem ;  — 

!‘•Gr»nd  arc  those  llipliland  solitudes,  dressed  in  their  rohe  of  snow; 
Grand  are  the  While- wreutlied  mountain  peaks,  as  they  tower  o’er 
tlie  vales  below ; 

Grand,  too,  is  .S'lttiire’s  winter  hymn,  and  Asr  iilent  vn-’ee  sublime. 

At  fht  gralefiitly  chanl$  her  iMxau  of  pruibe  to  Hie  (jod  who  ruleth 
Time.” 

I  This  appears  to  be  a  poetical  rendering  of  the  story  of 
‘  the  Irish  gentleman  who  lay  seven  hours  speechlessly  cry¬ 
ing  for  water. 

The  jewels  bedonging  to  the  Apollo  Gallery  of  the 
t  Louvre  were  concealed  during  the  Commune  in  a  small 
,  room,  carefully  walled  up,  on  the  second  story  of  the  build¬ 
ing  erected  by  Frani^ois  I.,  over  the  Salle  Henri  H.  and  the 
.Salon  des  Sejit  Cheminees.  Tlie  work  had  been  so  skil- 
1  fully  executed  that  the  insurgents,  during  their  two  months’ 
occupation  of  the  palace,  must  have  passed  before  it  a 
thousand  times  without  suspecting  that  this  treasure  of 
jewelry,  rock-crystal,  enamels,  &c.,  estimated  at  fifty  mil¬ 
lions  of  francs,  was  so  near  them.  The  credit  of  this  suc¬ 
cess  is  due  to  Count  Clement  de  Ris,  conservator,  and  to 
the  mplogdt  of  the  museum,  who  were  several  times  on  the 
point  of  being  shot  for  refusing  to  disclose  the  place  of  con¬ 
cealment 

U.vt’SUAL  regret  is  said  to  lie  felt  in  English  military  and 
social  circles  at  the  demise  of  General  the  Hon.  Sir  James 
Scarlett  G.  C.  B.,  Colonel  of  the  5th  Dragoon  Guartls,  a 
regiment  he  commanded  with  distinction  for  many  vears. 
Ilie  deceased  general  was  one  of  England’s  best  ofKcers  in 
the  Crimea,  where  he  commanded  the  charge  of  the  Heavy 
Brigade  at  Balaklava,  and  afterwards  served  with  distinc¬ 
tion  at  home  as  Adjutant-General  of  the  army,  and  also  the 
command  of  the  k^uth-etistern  District;  finally,  in  com¬ 
mand  of  the  troops  at  Ahlershott.  In  all  these  lie  always 
mspired  olficers  and  men  with  confidence  and  affection.  Tt 
^11  be  a  long  time  liefore  affectionate  memory  for  “old 
Scarlett  ”  will  cease  in  her  Majesty’s  array. 

The  .Tnarnal  des  Dehats  recently  published  an  interesting 
I  correspondence  on  the  condition  of  women  in  Russia. 
f  ter  observing  that  the  most  striking  feature  in  Russian  his- 
■  abruptness  of  the  changes  in  the  condition 

O'  the  country,  it  adds  that  the  position  of  women  offers 
one  of  the  most  salient  ex.amples  of  this  abruptness.  In 
the  early  legends  of  the  Russian  people  woman  represents 


the  principle  of  evil.  The  popular  songs  warn  men  against 
her  influence,  and  the  effect  of  her  charms  is  attributed  to 
sorcery.  TTie  ^lohammedan  despotism  of  the  Tartars  ren¬ 
dered  her  position  still  more  degraded,  and  she  was  con¬ 
fined  to  her  own  apartments,  which  were  known  as  the  te- 
rem.  Peter  the  Great  made  a  suilden  alteration  in  this  as 
in  other  Russian  usages,  and  forced  the  ladies  to  live  in  the 
world.  In  less  than  a  century  four  women  occupied  the 
throne  of  Russia,  and  one  of  them,  the  daughter  of  the 
great  reformer  himself,  conferred  on  women  civil  rights. 
Under  Catherine  H.  the  Princess  Dashkoff  was  President  of 
the  Academy  of  Sciences,  Tlie  new  institutions  of  self- 
government  confer  the  right  of  voting  on  the  female  hold¬ 
ers  of  real  property.  This  vote  must  be  given  through  a 
male  deputy,  but  he  can  be  freely  chosen,  and  no  law  obliges 
a  married  woman  to  delegate  her  vote  to  her  husband.  In 
spite  of  all  these  privileges  the  Russian  women  are  pro¬ 
foundly  discontented  with  their  condition,  without,  however, 
being  distinctly  able  to  formulate  their  wishes.  Mr.  John 
Stuart  Mill’s  work  on  the  “  Subjection  of  Women,”  of 
which  three  different  translations  appeared  simultaneously, 
enjoys  immense  popularity  among  them,  few  of  its  enthusi¬ 
astic  readers  perceiving  that  they  already  possess  many  of 
the  privileges  it  claims  for  them. 

The  Publishers’  Circular  says  that  it  is  proposed  to  erect 
a  memorial  to  AA'illiam  Cowper,  the  poet,  in  the  church  of 
his  birthplace.  Great  Berkhamsted,  Ilertfordsbire,  of  which 
his  father  was  rector.  Tlie  rectorj'  house  where  Cowper 
was  born  has  long  since  been  rebuilt,  but  “  Cowper’s  Well  ” 
still  e.xists  in  the  garden,  and  is  the  only  relic  of  the  poet’s 
life  now  left  in  Berkhamsted.  The  rector  of  Berkhamsted, 
Lord  Brownlow,  the  patron  of  the  living,  and  Mr.  AA’illi.am 
Ivongman,  the  well-known  London  publisher,  have  taken 
the  work  of  raising  a  memorial  in  hand,  and  hope  to  be 
supported  alike  by  Englishmen  and  Americans  in  general, 
as  well  as  by  the  inhabitants  of  the  neighborhood.  It  is 
proposed  that  the  memorial  shall  be  an  east  window  imme- 
tliately  over  the  grave  of  the  poet’s  father  and  mother,  in 
the  recently  restored  parish  church. 

The  many  who  have  sympathized  with  the  sorrows  of 
Jean  Valjean,  condemned  by  his  yellow  jiassport  to  be  a 
perpetual  outcast,  will  be  glad  to  hear  that  the  situation  of 
French  discharged  convicts  is  about  to  be  considerably  im¬ 
proved,  though  the  merit  of  this  will  be  ilue  much  less  to  M 
Victor  Hugo’s  “  Misdr.ables  ”  than  to  M.  Adolphe  Belot’s. 
play,  “  Article  4  7,”  which  made  a  great  hit  at  the  Ambigu, 
where,  we  believe,  it  still  holds  the  stage.  'The  “  Article  47” 
is  a  pnttest  against  the  law  which  compels  a  released  con¬ 
vict  to  reside  in  a  certain  specified  town,  and  forbids  his  tak¬ 
ing  up  his  abode  in  Paris.  It  has  caused  some  sensation,  and 
I  M.  Dufaure,  the  Jlinister  of  Justice,  apparently  touched  by 
the  vigor  of  M.  Biilot’s  plea,  has  decided  upon  moving  the 
repeal  of  the  obnoxious  law,  and  exempting  convicts  hence¬ 
forth  from  the  hardships  of  enforced  residence,  and  also 
from  the  necessity  of  reporting  themselves  periodically  to 
the  police. 

The  story  of  “Enoch  Anlen”  is  not  one  of  every-day 
occurrence ;  but  as  the  Tichborne  case  has,  it  is  stated, 
cau.sed  much  uneasiness  among  English  ladies  who,  confiding 
in  the  death  of  absent  husbands,  have  entered  into  fresh 
matrimonial  arrangements,  and  as  such  uneasiness  is  much 
enhanced  owing  to  doubts  as  to  “  the  proper  thing  to  do  ” 
in  the  event  of  the  reappearance  of  husband  No.  1,  it  may 
be  as  well,  says  the  J'all  Mall  (Jazetle,  to  point  out  that 
in  the  event  of  its  being  decided  to  discard  husband  No.  2, 
the  ceremony  of  marriage  should  again  be  perforn-.ed  with 
No.  1.  This  step  may  not  be  absolutely  necessary,  but  it 
looks  better,  and  there  can  be  no  doubt  it  is  in  accordance 
with  the  strict  rules  of  etiquette.  In  the  “  Gentleman’s 
Magazine  for  1824  it  is  mentioned  that  in  the  parish  regis¬ 
ter  of  Bermondsey  occurs  “  a  singular  entry  respecting  the 
ceremony  of  the  reunion  of  a  man  and  his  wife,  after  a 
long  absence,  during  which  the  woman  married  another 
man.”  Tliis  incident  took  place  in  1604,  and  forms  a 
precedent  it  might  be  as  well  to  follow,  though  it  is  of 
course  optional  whether  the  ceremony  shall  be  conducted 
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“quietly,”  or  with  the  usual  adjuncts  of  old  shoes  and 
wedding  cake.  There  is  another  curious  entry  mentioned 
as  appearing  in  Bermondsey  register,  which  tends  to  show 
that  even  in  the  seventeenth  century  woman  occasionally 
claimed  e<juality  of  position  with  man.  “  At  Bermondsey, 
on  the  2d  of  January,  1G24-5,  was  married  James  Herriott, 
Esquire,  ‘one  of  forty  children  of  his  father,  a  Scotchman,’ 
to  ‘  Elizabeth  Josey,  t/ent.’  ”  It  would  be  interesting  to 
know  whether  Jliss  Josey,  gent.,  managed  after  marriage 
to  keep  on  good  terms  with  her  thirty-nine  brotliers  and 
sisters-in-law.  If  so,  Mr.  Herriott  must  indeed  have  found 
a  treasure. 

The  examination  of  Lord  Londesborough’s  house  leaves 
little  doubt  as  to  the  cause  of  the  sickness  of  the  Prince  of 
Wales  and  Lord  Chesterfield.  It  is  certain  that  the  Prince 
and  Lord  Chesterfield  were  attacked  by  the  fever  during 
the  visit  to  Londesborough  Lodge.  It  appears  that  the 
Prince  slept  in  a  room  into  wliich  a  closet  opens,  and  the 
closet  communicates  with  a  cesspool  ten  feet  below,  which 
has  not  been  cleansed  for  six  years,  and  this  very  room  was 
occupied  by  Lord  Chesterfield  after  the  Prince’s  departure. 
There  is  also  evidence  that  there  was  a  back  draught  of 
sewer  gas  up  the  sewers,  and  the  Lancet  believes  that  the  air 
of  Londesljorough  I^odge,  which  was  at  the  time  excessively 
crowded  both  with  guests  and  servants,  was  “  really  tainted.” 
As  the  male  guests  usually  retired  to  n'st  fatigued  with  a 
long  day’s  sjwrt,  they  were  just  in  the  condition  to  imbibe  the 
poison,  the  smell  of  which,  adds  the  professional  journal, 
would  not  of  neeessity  have  been  perceived  in  a  house  “  per¬ 
vaded  by  odors  of  a  more  agreeable  kind,”  that  is,  we  sup¬ 
pose,  by  the  smell  of  tobacco  smoke. 

The  horror  of  the  famine  in  Persia  has  not  yet  reached 
its  climax.  Maj.  S.  A.  Smith,  Assistant-Resident,  writing 
from  Bushire,  says  the  people  are  worn  to  skeletons,  the 
children  “  to  famished  beasts,”  and  some  of  them  are 
always  trodden  down  and  killed  in  the  daily  rush  for  the 
English  rice.  Mr.  A.  J.  S.  Adams,  travelling  in  Teheran 
about  two  months  ago,  says,  that  in  the  crowds  who  swarm 
in  the  barra<'k-square  to  receive  a  dole  of  small  silver  from 
the  Shah,  hunilreds,  men  and  women,  arc  literally  stark 
naked,  worn  to  the  bone,  and  covered  with  sores.  The 
people  follow  the  visitor  howling  for  bread ;  “  two  men  lie 
upon  the  ground,  quite  dead,  and  a  third  is  laid  upon  one 
side  of  the  bazar,  covered  with  a  piece  of  dirty  cotton.  A 
naked  woman  lies  in  the  agony  of  death,  surrounded  by  a 
crowd  of  beings  almost  as  badly  off  as  herself.  Tlie  next 
form  is  that  of  a  woman,  who  scrapes  from  the  ground  a 
handful  of  melon-seed  and  filth,  which  she  divides  between 
her  two  children.”  Tliis  is  one  morning’s  ride.  There  is 
no  help  for  any  of  them,  though  the  Shah  has — as  Mr. 
Murray  testifies  —  bueketsful  of  jewels  in  the  private  treas¬ 
ury,  and  the  famine  cannot  end  until  ,Tuly. 

Herr  vox  Wickede,  the  correspondent  of  the  Cologne 
Gazette  during  the  Franco-Prussian  war,  has  ivcently  pub¬ 
lished  a  “  History  of  the  War  of  1870,”  one  passage  in 
which  will  l)e  made  use  of  in  the  controversy  as  to  the  be- 
liavior  of  the  German  troops  on  French  soil.  It  must  be 
admitted  that  the  writer  deals  with  the  question  in  a  most 
impartial  sjdrit.  “  Towanls  the  close  of  September  I  visit- 
etl,”  to  quote  bis  own  words,  “  tbe  district  arountl  Paris ; 
it  was  one  continuous  scene  of  destruction  and  desolation. 
The  bivouac  fires  were  being  fed  with  valuable  books ;  our 
soldiers  were  splitting  up  with  hatchets  the  costliest  pianos, 
wherewith  to  cook  tlieir  soup;  they  were  reclining  all  be¬ 
spattered  with  mud  on  velvet  sofas ;  damask  curtains  were 
torn  into  strips  to  serve  as  towels.  For  three  days  I  wit¬ 
nessed  nothing  but  destruction ;  pillage,  too,  was  rampant. 
A  whole  swarm  of  ruffians  made  their  way  from  Germany 
into  France.  They  dubbed  themselves  cantiniers,  infirm¬ 
ary  and  ambulance  men,  contractors,  &c.,  but  they  were  in 
reality  mere  highwaymen.  They  were  especially  numerous 
in  the  nci'jhborhood  of  Paris,  where  they  robbed,  tliieved 
and  swindled  the  French  to  their  heart’s  content;  they  also 
incited  our  soldiers  to  pillage,  offering  them  some  trifling 
sura  for  the  pnxluce  of  their  theft.  In  the  railway  stations 
and  shops  tnese  depredations  were  on  an  enormous  scale ; 
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the  culprits  were  nearly  alw.a^s  Germans,  and  they  even 
carried  off  what  our  relief  societies  sent  for  the  benefit  of 
the  soldiers.  Our  civil  and  military  authorities,  several 
persons  of  high  standing  too,  granted,  with  a  readiness  that 
deserves  severe  censure,  passes  to  a  host  of  people  as  to 
whose  position  and  calling  they  had  not  tne  slightest 
information ;  and  thus  vagabonds,  swindlers,  and  'other 
scoundrels  (Gesindet)  found  their  way  into  the  army,  as 
newspaper  correspondents,  merchants,  sick-nurses,  &c, 
There  then  occurred  many  episodes  which  in  no  wise  re¬ 
dound  to  the  good  fame  of  Germanpr,  and  which  have  verr 
properly  disgusted  the  French;  it  is  impossible  to  reply  to 
them  when  they  accuse  us  of  brutality  and  barbarism.  Om 
gendarmes  attempted  to  put  a  stop  to  these  excesses  and 
made  numerous  arrests.  Those  on  whom  stolen  property 
was  found  w'cre  punished,  but  the  majority  took  care  not  to 
be  discovered  in  the  act.  Besides,  the  police  was  not  in 
sufficient  force,  nor  was  it  adroit  enough  to  deal  with  such 
rascals,  and,  it  must  be  added,  they  were  much  more  fre¬ 
quently  made  to  proceed  against  the  French  tlian  affainsl 
all  these  German  scoundrels,”  —  Gesindel,  as  Herr  von 
Wickede  a  second  time  denominates  them. 


THE  CHRISTMAS  ROSE. 

Child  of  the  ancient  year. 

Thou  that  up-springest  amid  falling  snows, 

Welcome,  oh,  welcome  here, 

Lone  pearl  of  winter,  stainless  Christmas  rose  I 

No  soft  gales  greet  thy  l-irth, 

With  sunny  breathing  borne  from  vernal  skies ; 

But  on  the  brown,  nare  earth. 

From  death  and  desolation  thou  dost  rise  I 

And  thy  green  spreading  leaves 
Quake  to  the  storm-wind’s  song,  and  frost-work  bright 
A  gleaming  tapestry  weaves 
Around  the  clusters  of  thy  blossoms  white. 

Hearer  are  they  than  all 
The  summer’s  coronal  of  buds  and  bloom. 

Upon  December’s  pall 

Shining  like  star-licams  shed  through  midnight  gloom. 

Far,  far  more  dear  than  they 
Whose  glories  with  the  fleeting  summer  fade; 

Serene  amid  decay 

And  blight  and  waste,  thou  smilcst  undismayed. 

Child  of  the  ancient  year. 

Thou  that  up-springest  amid  falling  snows. 

Welcome,  oh,  welcome  here, 

Lone  pearl  of  winter,  stainless  Christmas  rose  ! 


Presiature  Loss  of  the  Hair,  which  is  so  co  mon  nows- 
days,  may  be  entirely  prevented  by  the  use  of  Bumeti  Cocouim. 
It  has  been  used  in  thousands  of  eases  where  the  hair  was  coniiny 
out  in  handfuls,  and  has  never  failed  to  nrrt*t  its  decay,  and  to 
promote  a  healthy  and  vigorous  growth.  It  is  at  the  same  time 
unrivalled  as  a  dressing  for  the  hair.  A  single  application  will 
render  it  soft  and  glossy  for  several  days. 

Brown’s  Bronchial  Troches,  for  Pulmonary  and  Asth¬ 
matic  Disorders,  have  proved  their  elficacy  by  a  test  of  many  year*, 
and  have  received  testimonials  from  eminent  men  who  hav« 
used  them. 

Hotel  Clerks  must  needs  lie  very  courteous  men,  or  they  will 
merit  much  of  the  odium  which  attaches  to  those  who  arc  tin 
reverse.  'The  American  House,  Boston,  is  peculiarlj 
happy  in  having  among  its  corps  such  general  favorites  with  tl» 
travelling  public  as  Messrs.  Myrick,  Doyle,  and  Clapp. 

Example  for  the  Ladies. —  A.  Cady,  of  Cambridge, 
has  usctl  her  Wheeler  &  Wilson  Machine  constantly  in  all  kinds 
of  dress-making,  since  the  spring  of  1858,  without  repairs,  and 
it  is  now  as  gootl  as  new. 

Secret  of  Beauty.  —  Ladies  who  use  cosmetic  to  heanti^ 
the  skin  should  always  be  verv  careful  to  use  nothing  but  the 
very  l)cst  preparations.  Geo.  W,  Laird’s  “  Bloom  of  Youth,”  hai 
been  in  use  for  over  twenty  years,  during  which  time  it  has  ^ 
used  by  over  a  million  ladies,  and  in  every  instance  given 
entire  satisfaction.  For  beautifying  the  skin  it  is  far  supener 
to  any  preparation  in  the  world.  Sold  at  all  druggists,  every¬ 
where. 

Depot,  5  Gold  Street,  New  York. 


